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EAT  TOUR 

SPINACH! 


Extend  the  secure  reach  of  your 
IP  network  to  the  real  world. 

Nokia  security  appliances  enable  personal, 
trusted  connections  over  the  Internet  for 
companies  of  all  sizes.  From  small  offices  to 
carrier-class  implementations,  our  relationships 
with  companies  such  as  Check  Point  Software 
Technologies,  McAfee  and  Internet  Security 
Systems™  help  us  integrate  all  the  capabilities 
of  their  software  while  simplifying  deployment. 
Our  patented  IP  Clustering  technology  takes  the 
reliability  and  scalability  of  VPNs  to  new  levels. 


Each  Nokia  appliance  is  factory-configured  to 
customer  specifications,  rigorously  tested, 
delivered  ready  for  installation,  and  easily 
serviced.  Our  First  Call  -  Final  Resolution 
support  provides  a  central  point  of  contact  for 
global  technical  expertise,  from  hardware 
to  third-party  software.  So  you  can  focus 
on  your  customers'  needs  as  well  as  your 
network's.  For  a  broader  perspective,  visit  our 
website  at  www.nokia.com/internet/na  or 
call  us  at  1-800-582-2823. 

Welcome  to  the  real  world. 

NOKIA 

Connecting  People 
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eBusiness  at  the  speed  of  light  - 


MANAGING  VITAL  BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS 

FROM  A  SINGLE  PANE  OF  GLASS 


Affiliated  Computer  Services  (ACS)  Inc.  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  business  process  and  IT  outsourcing 
companies.  With  nearly  $3  billion  in  revenue  and 
thousands  of  clients,  its  success  depends  on  making  sure 
that  client  IT  resources  are  available,  performing  well 
and  supporting  business  requirements. 

Managing  such  heterogeneous,  co-dependent  systems 
and  applications  is  a  formidable  challenge.  Trouble  in  any 
area  could  lead  to  anything  from  degrading  application 
performance  to  total  application  failure. 

ACS  uses  Candle  Corp's  OMEGAMON®  DE  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  allocating  IT  resources  to  where 
they  are  needed  most. 

Royce  Green's  perspective 

" OMEGAMON  DE  enables  us  to  manage  the  multiple 
platforms  of  a  vital  business  application  from  a  single 
pane  of  glass.  This  leverages  our  skills  in  allocating 
vital  resources  to  support  our  clients'  highest-priority 

Royce  Green 
Chief  Information 
Officer 

Affiliated  Computer 

Services  Inc.  A.  C  S 


www.candle.com 


business  processes." 

Candle  has  been  helping  companies  succeed  with  their 
customers  for  25  years.  We  can  help  yours,  too. 


©  2001,  Candle  Corporation,  a  California  corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  International  copyright 
secured.  Product  names  and  terms  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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INTEGRATION  Most  businesses  are 
home  to  scores  of  information  systems  that 
remain  uselessly  disconnected  from  one 
another.  Until  those  systems  are  integrated, 
technology  investments  won't  live  up  to 
your  expectations.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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52  Techno-Babble  Exposed 

TECHNOLOGY  DICTIONARY  Does 
the  hyperlinked  language  used  to  describe 
technology  make  your  head  spin?  Our 
uncensored  definitions  will  help  restore  some 
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PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  Why  do 

we  love  to  complain  about  technology?  Is  it 
fear,  anger  or  just  plain  crankiness? 

By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  INTEGRATION 

They're  overhyped,  sure,  but  this  new  way 
of  doing  business  over  the  Internet  holds 
great  promise.  Learn  why  and  how  Web 
services  are  important. 

By  Sari  Kalin 

46  Motor  City  Shakeup 

THE  FUTURE  OF  E-COMMERCE  In  an 

industry  where  smart  use  of  supply 
information  can  save  billions,  big  carmakers 
and  suppliers  are  struggling  over  who  will 
own  the  electronic  flow  of  information.  It's 
a  fight  that  may  be  coming  to  an  industry 
near  you.  By  Christopher  Koch 
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WHEN  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  CANT  ACCESS  INFORMATION 
IT'S  NOT  JUST  TIME  THEY'RE  WASTING. 


CleverPath”  Portal  .  Access  for  anyone.  Any  time.  Anywhere 


A  few  wasted  minutes  here  or  there  doesn't  seem  like  much.  But  multiply  that  by 
thousands  of  users  worldwide  and  suddenly  you've  wasted  a  whole  lot  of  time  and 
money.  That's  why  we  created  CleverPath  Portal.  It's  a  revolutionary  personalized 
workspace  that  provides  each  user  with  the  ability  to  access  and  utilize  applications 
and  data  from  anywhere  in  your  entire  enterprise,  at  any  time.  And  it's  all  easily 
accessible  and  clearly  organized  right  on  their  desktop.  So  it's  right  where  they 
need  it,  just  the  way  they  like  to  see  it.  Which  means  they  won't  ever  have  to  waste 
another  second  looking  for  information.  And  you  won't  waste  another  cent. 


Computer  Associates 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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Do  the  Research 

www2.darwinmag.com/learn/research 

Darwin  has  Research  Reports  from  CEOs,  CIOs  and 

other  executives  about  important  business  issues. 

Read  the  results  and  participate  in  our  monthly  survey. 
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Consider  This 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/opinion 

What  is  the  price  of  patriotism?  Will  instant  messaging 
weigh  down  worker  productivity?  Web  Editorial 
Director  Art  Jahnke  speaks  his  mind  in  Fear,  a  weekly 
column  that  tackles  the  ethical  and  political  issues  that 
affect  your  workplace  and  your  world. 

Stay  Informed 

www2.darwinmag.com/connect/newsletters.cfm 

Find  out  about  the  latest  Darwin  content  by  subscribing 
to  the  Darwin  Observer.  You'll  receive  a  weekly  update 
with  our  latest  columns,  features,  polls  and  more. 

Read  Up 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/books 

Visit  the  Book  Room  to  find  reviews  of  the  latest 
books  on  business,  as  well  as  excerpts  and  author 
interviews.  Recent  highlights  include  Michael  Fullan's 
Leading  in  a  Culture  of  Change  and  James  R.  Chiles' 
inviting  Disaster:  Lessons  from  the  Edge  of  Technology. 
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Want  to  learn  more?  Visit  Printlinks  for  features  and 
expanded  reports  that  supplement  Darwin  magazine 
coverage. 

Think  Again 

www.darwinmag.com/read/swiftkick 

The  value  of  laughter,  the  rights  of  employees  and  the 
nonexistence  of  privacy  are  just  a  few  of  the  issues 
columnist  David  Weinberger  has  dwelled  on  in  Swift 
Kick,  his  weekly  column  that  digs  up  the  humor  in  pol¬ 
itics,  ethics  and  workplace  dynamics. 

Go  Back  in  Time 

www.darwinmag.com/read/archive.html 

Doing  research  on  a  certain  subject?  Looking  for  a 
specific  article?  Check  out  the  Darwin  Archives, 
where  you  can  read  all  of  Darwin  magazine  and  find 
past  features  and  reports. 
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Our  teamwork 


,  an  alliance  that  can  keep 


on  course. 


Presenting  an  unparalleled  collaboration. 
Sprint  and  Sun™  Microsystems. 


Running  an  E-business  presents  a  lot  of  challenges. 
How  do  you  increase  revenue,  reduce  operating  costs, 
and  ensure  that  you're  connecting  with  the  right 
partners,  clients,  and  suppliers?  Your  business  needs 
targeted  solutions  from  companies  you  can  rely  on. 
That's  why  Sprint  Evolutions™  has  teamed  up  with 
Sun  Microsystems. 

Together,  we  deliver  world-class  E-business  solutions: 
from  hardware  and  software  to  installation,  imple¬ 
mentation,  management,  and  responsive  24/7  service. 

Sun  Microsystems  brings  a  suite  of  premier  infra¬ 
structure  hardware,  business  application  solutions,  and 
iPlanet™software  to  your  E-business.  From  a  simple 
server  and  storage  hosting  package  to  a  custom  e-mail 
and  group  scheduling  application,  your  E-business  and 
hosting  needs  will  be  met  with  secure,  available, 
and  reliable  solutions. 


Sprint  Evolutions  is  committed  to  providing  you 
with  industry-leading  E-business  architecture  and 
applications.  We  ensure  you  receive  end-to-end 
excellence  whether  you  are  housed  in  our  Internet 
Centers  or  we  are  consulting  on-site.  In  fact,  Sprint 
E|Solutions  has  received  the  SunTone™  Certification 
seal  of  approval,  so  you  know  that  the  solutions  we  offer 
have  been  tested  and  have  proven  effective.  You'll  be 
up  and  running  quickly  on  a  network  renowned  for  its 
reliability,  security,  and  some  of  the  most  comprehensive 
Service  Level  Agreements  in  the  industry. 

So  don't  go  it  alone.  Put  the  expertise  of  Sprint  E  Volutions, 
Sun  Microsystems,  and  iPlanet  E-commerce  solutions 
to  work  for  you.  As  your  dedicated  team,  we'll  ensure 
that  your  E-business  stays  on  course. 


Experience  how  Sprint  and  Sun  Microsystems  can 
deliver  powerful  E-commerce  solutions. 

Call  1  866  268-4645 
sprintesolutions.com 


Hosting  •  Managed  Services  •  Collocation  •  Internet  Centers  •  E-commerce  Solutions 


Consulting  •  Wireless 


i Sprint,  Sprint  E  (Solutions 


&Sun  & 

microsystems  SUMTONC 

take  it  to  the  n“  H  Utiai  11 


Copyright  ©  Sprint  2001.  All  rights  reserved.  Sprint,  the  diamond  logo,  and  Sprint  H| Solutions  are  trademarks  of  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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What  is  the  user's 
reaction  to  your 
web  applications? 


The  dependence  of  companies  on  complex  web-enabled 
applications  has  grown  beyond  anything  imagined  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Which  has  led  to  the  need  for  Tonic. 

The  ability  to  identify  a  potential  web  application 
problem  before  your  users  do.  Then  move  a  step 
beyond  real-time  monitoring  to  trace  the  root-cause 
and  take  automated  corrective  action  -  ensures  a 
positive  user  experience.  And  makes  the  challenge 
of  managing  web-enabled  applications  far  less 
daunting.  Even  predictable. 

Easy  to  use  with  immediate  results. 

Let  us  prove  it.  Visit  www.tonic.com/trial  to  qualify  for  a 
free  30-day  trial  of  Tonic. 


TON  EC 

www.tonic.com 
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Be  Like  Mister  Potter 

Darwin  Editor  at  Large  Scott  Kirsner  is  a  busy  guy. 

Besides  writing  for  us,  he  pens  a  weekly  column  for  The 
Boston  Globe  and  regularly  writes  feature  articles  for  the 
likes  of  Wired  and  Fast  Company.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
partners  in  a  fledgling  conference  business  that  runs  a 
couple  of  annual  regional  events  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and 
other  scenic  New  England  venues. 

Most  recently,  Kirsner  and  company  hosted  Future 
Forward  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  a  technology  summit  that 
attracted  an  assortment  of  150  or  so  inventors,  entrepre¬ 
neurs  and  investors  joined  by  a  smattering  of  that  growing 
legion  of  people  looking  for  work,  along  with  some  CIOs 
and  other  business  executives  from  the  types  of  com¬ 
panies  that  tend  to  eagerly  adopt  emerging  technologies. 

Besides  appearances  by  a  couple  of  governors  (Ver¬ 
mont's  Howard  Dean  and  New  Hampshire's  Jeanne  Sha- 
heen)  and  inventor-provocateur  Dean  Kamen,  creator  of 
the  Segway  scooter  contraption,  there  were  panels  on  the 
present  and  future  state(s)  of  technology  innovation, 
investment  and  consumption.  Across  the  board,  upbeat 
assessments  were  in  frighteningly  short  supply.  Perhaps 
most  revealing,  a  panel  of  four  venture  capitalists  (an 
angel  investor  and  early-,  middle-  and  late-stage  VCs) 
admitted  they  were  playing  a  macroeconomic  game  of 
investment  chicken  with  each  other:  "After  you...,"  "No, 
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after  you...,"  "No,  you  go  first...."  And  so  forth. 

Going  back  to  first  causes  (or  first  chickens,  as  the  case 
may  be),  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  business  is  taking 
a  little  hiatus  from  IT  buying  just  now,  having  consumed 
at  binge  levels  for  the  past  several  years.  Tapped  out  orga¬ 
nizations  are  catching  their  breath,  optimizing  what 
they've  already  bought,  fixing  what  doesn't  work. 

The  relatively  sudden  onset  of  this  quiet  period  has 
traumatized  the  high-tech  markets.  They've  retreated  into 
a  paralysis  worthy  of  the  sobriquet  nuclear  winter. 
Hypothermic  vendors  are  now  scrambling  toward  any 
niche  with  the  furnace  still  lit  (security  and  disaster  recov¬ 
ery,  for  instance).  As  Kirsner  pointed  out  in  his  Boston 
Globe  column,  more  than  a  few  have  opportunistically 
contorted  their  marketing  messages  to  emphasize  their 
products'  potential  value  in  antiterrorist  applications. 
Where  there's  smoke,  there's  a  crowd  of  marketers. 

What  do  these  matched  poles  of  torpor  and  despera¬ 
tion  mean  to  you?  Plenty.  They  mean  opportunity.  What 
better  time  will  there  be  to  1 )  pick  up  proven  technology 
at  bargain  prices;  2)  steal  a  strategic  march  on  the  compe¬ 
tition;  and  3)  lift  morale  by  focusing  your  organization's 
energy  on  a  bold  business  vision? 

Remember  Jimmy  Stewart's  shrewd  analysis  of  the 
Bedford  Falls  economy  in  It's  a  Wonderful  Life:  "Potter's 
not  selling,  he's  buying!  While  the  rest  of  us  are  panick¬ 
ing,  Potter's  keeping  his  head  and  snapping  everything  up 
for  a  song!"  [Editor's  note:  For  younger  readers,  that's 
Mister  Potter,  played  by  Lionel  Barrymore,  not  Harry  Pot¬ 
ter,  played  by  Daniel  Radcliffe.] 

Studies  of  our  last  recession  a  decade  ago  show  that 
companies  that  sustained  or  increased  their  strategic 
investments  in  technology  tended  to  beat  the  competi¬ 
tion's  once  the  economy  turned  around.  Chances  are  it 
won't  be  very  different  this  time  around.  So,  while  I  fully 
acknowledge  his  deeply  unpleasant  nature,  on  a  funda¬ 
mental  economic  level  Barrymore's  Mr.  Potter  may  be 
worthy  of  emulation.  Are  you  keeping  your  head  and 
snapping  things  up  for  a  song?  Let  me  know  at 
mccreary@darwinmag.  com . 
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We  can  get  you  started  with  a 
report  called  OpticxSM.  In  a  matter 
of  days,  you’ll  receive  a  data 
snapshot  that  could  reveal  millions 
of  dollars  in  potential  business. 
Then  we’ll  show  you  how  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities 
by  integrating  InfoBase®  data 
products  into  your  customer 
data-driven  initiatives.  We  can 
also  introduce  you  to  relationship¬ 
building  tools  like  AbiliTec™,  our 
market-leading  Customer  Data 
Integration  software  that  enables 
a  single  view  of  your  customer. 

Picture  your  marketing  and 
customer  relationship  programs 
working  better  than  ever  before. 
Picture  yourself  succeeding 
with  Acxiom. 


Copyright  G  2001  Acxiom  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Acxiom'  and  InfoBase  are  registered  trademarks  of  Acxiom  RTC.  Inc.  AbiliTec*  Is  a  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation.  Optic*  is  a  service  mark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 
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Send  your  feedback  to 
letters@darwinmag.  com . 
Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  or  clarity. 


darwinmag.com  To  read  more 

e-mail  etiquette  letters  from  your  peers,  go  to 
www.  darwinmag.  com/printlinks. 


I  have  used  videoconferencing 

for  years,  but  it  is  still  hard  to  make 
connections,  and  the  picture  and 
audio  are  difficult  on  multisite  con- 
nections.  It  is  also  difficult  to  use  to 
solve  issues  with  suppliers.  [See 
“Sharp  Focus,”  Ecosystem,  Septem¬ 
ber  2001.]  Our  group  uses  digital  cameras  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  supplier  problems.  We  send  the  pictures  to 
engineering  and  the  supplier  at  the  same  time.  Then  we 
set  up  a  conference  call  to  talk  about  the  issue  because 
most  of  our  suppliers  don’t  have  a  videoconference  cen¬ 
ter.  The  use  of  digital  images  and  e-mail  has  shortened 
the  resolution  time  of  some  of  our  supplier  and  design 
issues  from  days  to  hours.  It  is  also  easy  for 
everyone  to  look  at  a  picture  and  blow  up  the 
problem  area.  The  picture  eases  communi¬ 
cation  problems  with  foreign  suppliers  by 
bridging  some  of  the  communication  gaps. 

The  old  process  was  to  call  the  suppliers, 
explain  the  problem  and  ship  them  a  part. 
The  supplier  might  not  understand  our 
description  of  the  problem  or  issue  and 
would  try  to  correct  their  process  using  this 
data.  The  supplier  might  also  halt  their 
process  until  they  have  a  problem  part  in  their  hand. 
That  took  days,  but  now  the  digital  image  can  be  there 
in  seconds.  The  supplier  can  also  forward  the  picture  to 
their  engineering  department  and  manufacturing  loca¬ 
tions,  and  request  a  part  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  supplier 
can  also  use  the  digital  image  to  develop  work  aids  to 
sort  their  inventory,  and  use  the  digital  image  to  develop 
training  documentation. 

Videoconferencing  is  a  good  tool,  but  it  still  needs  to 
be  improved.  Its  benefits  are  limited  by  the  number  of 
sites  that  have  the  equipment.  It  does  save  airline  tick¬ 
ets,  but  it  can  also  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  teams  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  one-on-one  communications 
that  go  on  in  meetings.  I  also  hope  that  it  isn’t  five  years 
away.  I  quickly  tire  of  airport  food, 
rental  cars  and  hotel  rooms. 

Dan  Fagan  |  Quality  Assurance 
Manager  |  Rockwell  Automation  | 
Dublin,  Ga.  |  dfagan@ra.rockwell.com 


Our  experience  with 
videoconferencing  has  for 

the  most  part  been  very  positive, 
especially  with  those  offices  that 
we  do  not  visit  often.  Seeing  the 
people  with  whom  you  are  work¬ 
ing  is  helpful.  For  those  companies 
that  cannot  justify  the  costs  or  are 
looking  for  alternatives,  there  has 
recently  been  a  proliferation  of  desk¬ 
tops  using  a  Net-meeting  type  of  software. 

Sam  Thomas  |  Finance  Manager  |  Output  Technology 
Solutions  |  Sacramento,  Calif.  |  sam_thomas@billing.com 

E-STYLE  MATTERS 


Thanks  for  the  article  “The  Elements  of  E-Mail 
Style”  [October  2001].  Another  great  tip  I  recently 
learned  at  a  lecture  by  Ilise  Benun,  author  of  the  book 
Self  Promotion  Online,  is  to  limit  e-mails  to  one  subject 
matter  at  a  time,  even  if  it  means  sending  several  short 
e-mails  to  the  same  person.  This  way,  the  recipient  can 
address  issues  one  at  a  time. 

Eva  Baker  |  Director  of  New  Media  |  IMC  |  Holmdel,  N.J.  | 
ebaker@imc-nj.  com 

Great  article.  May  I  add  that  as  in  written  corre¬ 
spondence,  we  should  keep  manners  and  courtesy  in 
e-mail.  That  is,  include  a  salutation  and  a  closing  in 
your  e-mail.  It  does  not  take  long,  and  it  sure  looks 
nicer. 

Alexis  M.  Meizoso  |  Vice  President,  International  Operations 
Manager  |  Ocean  Bank  |  Miami  |  ameizoso@oceanbank.com 

I  think  the  body  of  your  message  must  stand 
alone  and  not  depend  on  the  title.  I’ve  received  mes¬ 
sages  like  this— Subject:  Red  Toyota  Camry  wagon. 
Body:  Your  lights  are  on. 

That’s  bad  because  you  can’t  read  one  without  the 
other.  I  also  think  it’s  important  to  age  your  writing. 
Save  it  in  a  draft  folder,  and  proofread  it  the  next  day. 
English  is  ambiguous,  and  I  usually  find  several  sen¬ 
tences  open  to  misinterpretation. 

Lawrence  J.  Krakauer  |  Vice  President,  R&D  |  Kronos  | 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  |  larryk@kronos.com 
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How  fast  can  I  deploy  your  critical  apps  from  Microsoft,  i2  and  SAP? 
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Dell  Enterprise 


I  am  Dell  Enterprise.  PowerEdge™  servers,  storage,  infrastructure  software,  and  Premier  Enterprise  Services. 

And  I  not  only  run  the  critical  apps  your  enterprise  demands,  I  make  sure  they  scream  from  day  one.  How?  By  creating 
alliances  with  leading  software  companies  like  Microsoft,®  i2f  and  SAP.  And  by  creating  a  one-to-one  relationship  with 
you.  The  result:  a  custom,  end-to-end  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor-based  solution  designed  to  deliver  maximum 
uptime.  Pre-validated  and  pre-configured  to  your  exact  specs.  Then  pre-tested  and  proven  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

When  critical  is  the  name  of  the  game,  I  can  play  as  fast  as  you  can  plug.  To  find  out  what  customers  and  analysts 
are  saying  about  Dell  Enterprise,  visit  us  online  today  at  dell.com/enterprise2. 


Rapid  deployment.  Maximum  uptime.  Easy  as 


Microsoft  .NET  Platform 
i2  TradeMatrix  Platform 
mySAP.com  e-business  Platform 


Call  1-877-429-DELL  or  visit  www.dell.com/enterprise2 


SAP  is  a  trademaik  or  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG  in  Germany  and  several  other  countries.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Pentium  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsid' 
countries.  Dell,  PowerEdge  and  the  Dell  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2001  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Dell  Computer  Corporation  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  c 
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©  The  British  Museum 


The  Romans,  led  by  Julius  Caesar,  built  an  empire  that  survived  for 
ages.  Cable  &  Wireless  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  developments  in  the  communications  market 
for  over  130  years.  We  have  prospered  by  being  focused  on  what  builds  our  customers’  business  - 
what  makes  them  money.Through  great  alliances  with  the  world’s  leading  technology  companies, 
our  legions  of  Internet  professionals  are  ready  to  help  your  empire  grow.  Visit  us  at  www.cw.com/us 
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Delivering  the  Internet  promise - 
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When  Yahoo! 

wanted  to 

empower  busiNesses, 

they  chose  Novell. 


How  does  Yahoo!®  Enterprise  Solutions  make  portal  products  shine?  Yahoo!  puts  the  power  of  Novell®  eDirectory''1  in  its 
enterprise  portal  solution.  With  it,  your  customers,  employees,  partners  and  suppliers  can  securely  access  the  information 
they  need  from  any  Web-enabled  device.  And  your  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet  can  work  as  one  Net.  The  result? 
More  productive  employees  and  lasting  relationships  with  partners  and  customers.  All  while  leveraging  existing  IT 
resources  to  increase  your  ROI.  To  learn  more  about  how  Novell  can  empower  your  business,  visit  www.noveIl.com 

Novell 

the  power  to  chaNge 


©  Copyright  2001  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  and  eDirectory  are  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Yahoo!  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Yahoo!,  Inc. 


Hard  Drives  Raise  Hard  Issues 


EMPLOYEE  PRIVACY  There 
are  no  legal  statutes  preventing 
an  employer  from  taking  a 
grand  tour  through  any 
employee's  computer  hard 
drive  without  as  much  as  a 
minute's  warning. 

James  M.  Rosenbaum 
thinks  that's  a  problem. 

Rosenbaum,  chief  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  cites  as  an  example  a 
1999  incident  at  The  New  York 
Times  in  which  more  than  20 
employees  were  fired  after  a 
search  of  their  computers 
uncovered  obscene  material. 
Rosenbaum  thinks  such  power 
to  search  computers  and  sum¬ 
marily  fire  workers  is  the  first 
step  down  the  slippery  slope  of 
eroding  the  Constitution.  In  his 
article  "In  Defense  of  the  Hard 
Drive,"  published  in  the  winter 
2001  issue  of  the  offbeat  law 
journal  The  Green  Bag  (www 
.greenbag.org),  Rosenbaum 
argues  that  this  kind  of  unfet¬ 


tered  power  may  open  the  way 
to  violating  the  Fourth  Amend¬ 
ment's  protection  against 
unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  "The  Constitution 
protects  individuals  against 
actions  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,"  he  writes.  "But  it 
embodies  a  higher  princi¬ 
ple:  It  expresses  the  concept 
that  an  individual  retains  a  cer¬ 
tain  sphere  of  privacy  that  is 
inviolate."  Conducting  a  carte 
blanche  search  of  an  employ¬ 
ee's  computer  without  fair 
warning  endangers  that  privacy 
sphere,  Rosenbaum  says. 

The  judge  notes  that  an 
employee's  right  to  privacy  is 
accepted  in  other  workplace 
situations.  "Searching  a  com¬ 
puter  without  warning  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  company  saying, 
'Here's  a  cell  phone;  since  we 
pay  for  it,  we  can  listen  to  your 
phone  calls.'"  A  different  stan¬ 
dard  applies  to  computers, 
Rosenbaum  surmises,  because 
they  provide  a  convenient,  one- 


stop  search 

target.  Plus,  the  potential  for 
employees  to  use  them  to  dis¬ 
seminate  offensive  material  and 
create  a  hostile  work  environ¬ 
ment  lends  a  sense  of  legiti¬ 
macy  to  wholesale  hard  drive 
searches. 

To  protect  the  interests  of 
companies  and  employees, 
Rosenbaum  suggests  a  "cyber 
time-out."  Under  his  proposal, 
employers  would  give  employ¬ 
ees  advance  notice  of  a  search 
and  would  indicate  which  files 
are  targeted  and  why.  During 
the  time-out,  an  employee 
could  seek  legal  advice  or  try  to 


remedy  the  situation.  When  the 
search  is  conducted,  files  not 
indicated  by  employers  in 
advance  are  off-limits. 

Rosenbaum  contends  that 
his  proposal  would  benefit  both 
sides.  Employees  would  go  to 
work  knowing  that  some 
portion  of  their  privacy 
is  protected.  And 
employers  would  have  the 
means  to  preserve  evidence  if 
they  suspected  an  employee  of 
criminal  activity.  (Contacted 
after  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1, 
Rosenbaum  didn't  change  his 
opinion  that  the  cyber  time-out 
would  provide  companies  or 
law  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  necessary  means  to  pre¬ 
serve  evidence.) 

"There  are  a  whole  bunch  of 
new  issues  presenting  them¬ 
selves  into  our  work  life  and 
society,"  Rosenbaum  says 
about  technology.  "We  really 
have  to  look  at  how  we  deal 
with  them." 

-Megan  Santosus 


FEELING  SECURE  A  recent  survey  of  computer  security 
executives  found  an  average  compensation  of  $237,000.  The 
highest  compensation— $500,000;  the  lowest— $130,000. 


SOURCE:  THE  BROADMOOR  GROUP 
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STORAGE  YOU  CAN  USE 


E-mail  attachments  have  finally  met  their  match.  Introducing  the  MaxAttach  "  NAS  6000.  The  only  NAS 

NAS  6000  Storage  Server 

storage  server  available  with  fully  integrated  MaxAttach  EMS  software.  Together  they  create  a  powerful 

•  Highly  scalable.:  1.9TB  to  5.7TB 

"  f  - 

e-mail  storage  solution  that  expands  the  capacity  of  your  mail  server— improving  performance,  and 

•  Multiplatform  file  sharing 

simplifying  e-mail  management.  And  because  the  NAS  6000  is  based  on  a  Windows  platform,  you  get 

•One  year,  next  business  day 

the  manageability  of  a  server  for  the  cost  of  an  appliance.  Not  to  mention  the  priceless  luxury  of  not 

on-site  service 

having  to  nag  your  users  about  their  e-mail  storage.  For  prices  and  info  go  to:  www.maxtor.com/netstor 

•Starting  at  under  $30,000 

Ray  Tomlinson 

Inventor  of  e-mail 


company  that  developed  ARPANET,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Internet.  Tomlinson  was  working  on  a  program  called 
SNDMSG  (send  message)  that  allowed  users  of  the  same 
computer  to  leave  messages  for  one  another— sort  of  a 
single-computer  version  of  an  e-mail  system.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  testing  a  file  transfer  program  (CYPNET)  that 
would  allow  users  to  send  files  to  remote  computers 
linked  to  ARPANET.  It  occurred  to  Tomlinson  that  if  he 
melded  SNDMSG  and  CYPNET  together  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  send  messages  to  other  mailboxes  on  the  network 
as  easily  as  sending  files.  "It  was  straightforward,"  he 
recalls,  "just  a  matter  of  two  ideas  that  came  close 
enough  together." 

One  of  the  decisions  that  Tomlinson  had  to  make  as  he 
experimented  with  e-mail  was  how  to  distinguish  between 
messages  that  were  headed  out  onto  the  network  and 

those  that  were  addressed  to  users  in  the 
same  office.  He  studied  the  keyboard  for  a 
symbol  that  didn't  occur  naturally  in  peo¬ 
ple's  names  and  that  wasn't  a  digit.  The 
designation  for  mailboxes  on  remote  com¬ 
puters  that  he  came  up  with  was  the  now 
ubiquitous  @  symbol.  "It  designates  a 
place,  and  it's  the  only  preposition  on  the 
keyboard,"  he  points  out.  Though  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  decision  with  far-reaching 
impact,  at  the  time  Tomlinson  gave  it  only 
"30  to  40  seconds  of  thought." 

These  days  Tomlinson  is  still  working 
at  BBN  (which  has  since  been  acquired 
by  GTE  and  then  Verizon)  on  a  software 
application  that  can  perform  logistics 

planning.  Though  he  has  had  very  little  to 

! 

do  with  e-mail  (other  than  being  a  user) 
since  the  mid-1970s,  Tomlinson  remains 
proud  of  his  creation.  "The  cases  where  it 
has  opened  up  new  avenues  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  people  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing,"  he  acknowledges.  "I  have  received  a  number  of 
e-mails  from  individuals  who  have  found  it  to  be  a  god¬ 
send  in  getting  in  touch  with  people  and  building  a  sense 
of  community."  -Daintry  Duffy 


Certain  pivotal  moments  have  been  immortalized  in 
communications  history,  such  as  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell's  rather  perfunctory  first  telephone  call  to 
his  assistant  ("Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  I  want  you.")  and 
Samuel  Morse's  dramatic  exclamation  in  his  first  telegraph 
message  ("What  hath  God  wrought!").  Given  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  effect  that  e-mail  has  had  on  the  way  people  com¬ 
municate  the  world  over,  one  might  expect  the  first  e-mail 
message  to  have  been  similarly  memorable.  But  Ray  Tom¬ 
linson,  the  computer  engineer  who  first  discovered  the 
means  to  send  a  message  from  one  computer  to  another 
across  a  network,  clearly  had  other  things  on  his  mind. 

"I  think  I  may  have  just  dragged  my  fingers  across  the 
keyboard,"  muses  Tomlinson,  recalling  the  first  message 
that  he  sent  back  in  late  1971.  At  the  time,  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  BBN  Technologies,  the 


A  SYMBOL  PLAN  Tomlinson  came  up  with  the  @  symbol  after 
30  to  40  seconds  of  thought. 
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Sarah’s  project  is  not  aligned 
with  company  goals. 
There  goes  $1.5  million. 


^  pacificedge 

SOFTWARE 


Project  Portfolio  Management 
can  save  you  millions. 

Today,  your  company  must  account  for  every 
dollar  spent.  Project  Portfolio  Management  enables 
you  to  determine  which  initiatives  make  good 
business  sense.  As  the  leading  provider  of  Project 
Portfolio  Management  solutions,  Pacific  Edge  has 
developed  The  Edge?  This  proven  mix  of  technology, 
services  and  processes  helps  you  make  the  right 
decisions.  With  the  help  of  our  solution,  a  federal 
housing  agency  saved  $36  million.  Within 
45  days,  you  will  see  a  difference  in  your  own 
bottom  line. 


company  can  save  millions.  Visit  www.pacificedge.com/darwin  or  call  425-897-8800 
CD  featuring  the  latest  strategies  from  Project  Portfolio  Management  experts. 


Silicon  Seer 


Those  who  are  laid  off  usually 
complain  about  management's 
poor  handling  of  the  situation,  but 
a  recent  survey  by  consultancy 
Andersen  turned  up  some  surpris¬ 
ing  findings:  Employees  who  keep 
their  jobs  are  equally  dissatisfied 
(see  "Handling  of  Recent  Layoffs 
by  Management,"  at  right).  "While 
laid-off  people  often  receive  coun¬ 
seling,  out-placement  service,  sev¬ 
erance  and  direct  communication, 
the  surviving  employees'  needs 
often  get  minimized,"  says  Marc 
DeTampel,  a  senior  manager  with 
Andersen  in  Chicago.  The  key  to 
handling  these  employees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  DeTampel,  is  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  communicate  the 
situation  to  them  clearly  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
address  their  feelings  and  fears. 

-Daintry  Duffy 


Among  those  employed 
whose  companies  have 
made  layoffs 


M 


47% 


26% 


7% 

Among  those 
unemployed  as  a  direct 
result  of  a  layoff 

SOURCE:  "CHANGES  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE,"  JULY  2001,  AN 
ONLINE  SURVEY  WITH  759 
RESPONDENTS  FROM 
ANDERSEN  AND  KNOWLEDGE 
SYSTEMS  &  RESEARCH 


A  WOMAN'S  INTUITION  BARBARA  COURTNEY 
doesn't  consider  herself  an  average  psychic. 
"When  people  say  that  word  they  see  crystal 
balls  and  warts  on  the  nose— that's  not  me  at 
all,"  says  Courtney,  61,  whose  consultations 
with  powerful  high-tech  executives  during  the 
past  three  decades  have  earned  her  the  moniker 
"the  psychic  of  Silicon  Valley."  Courtney,  whose 
business  card  reads  "Intuitive/Psychic  Consul¬ 
tant,"  has  helped  managers  at  companies  such 
as  Apple  Computer,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Sun 
Microsystems  develop  their  business  strategies. 
"I've  worked  hard  to  translate  my  intuitive  work 
into  as  practical  terms  as  possible,"  she  says 
from  her  home  in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 

When  asked  about  the  current  economy, 
Courtney  says  she  has  an  optimistic  outlook.  "I 
don't  feel  that  we're  on  the  precipice  of  a  great 
depression,"  she  says.  "There  is  a  huge  level  of 
unknown  out  there,  but  no  matter  how  terrifying 
the  world  seems,  people  will  adapt." 

-Susannah  Patton 


Old  Dictionary 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF 
E-BUSINESS  It's  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  hear  that  until  recently, 
the  venerable  Oxford  English  Dictio¬ 
nary  has  long  followed  a  formal  process 
when  it  adds  new  words  to  the  lexicon:  The  staff  would 
generate  words  in  an  orderly  fashion  (A  through  Z),  record 
them  on  paper  and  store  the  hard  copy  in  filing  cabinets.  To 

better  keep  up  with  the 
times,  the  new,  improved 
OED  has  scrapped  paper 
for  a  computer  database. 
Instead  of  having  to  wait 


to  release  new  entries  until  the 
next  print  edition,  new  entries 
are  released  at  a  rate  of  about 
1,000  entries  every  three 
months  to  the  dictionary's  online 
version  (available  by  subscription).  According  to  Alan 
Hughes,  an  associate  editor  of  the  OED,  "One  of  the  aims 
was  to  put  in  technology  words  connected  with  the  Web, 
which  has  become  such  a  feature  in  our  life  now."  (See  box  at 
left  for  some  recently  added  tech  terms.) 

So  take  heart:  You  can  finally  nail  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  geeky  words  like  Linux  (LIH-nucks,  not  LIE-nucks). 

-Kathleen  S.  Carr 


RECENT  TECH  ENTRIES 

chat  room,  cybersquatting,  e-business, 
e-commerce,  Hypertext  Markup  Language, 
information  superhighway,  MPEG,  World 
Wide  Web 
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Seamless 

communications 


Infonet  offers  multinationals 
global  communications  that  are  snag-free. 

As  a  successful  multinational  enterprise,  it’s  important  to  have  a  reliable,  high-quality  communications  partner 
to  support  your  business  around  the  world.  You  can  confidently  choose  Infonet —  recently  rated  “Best  in  Class” 
overall  in  Telemark’s  latest  survey,  and  also  winner  of  the  prestigious  WCA  Awards  for  “Best  Customer  Care” 
and  “Best  Carrier.”  Using  our  unique  consultative  approach,  Infonet  has  provided  custom-crafted,  value-added 
global  communication  solutions  to  our  Clients  for  over  30  years.  We  maximise  your  network  investment, 
using  our  fully  managed  end-to-end  capabilities.  And,  we  provide  local  support  in  nearly  70  countries  and 
access  in  over  180. The  result?  Snag-free  global  communications  that  help  your  business  run  as  smooth  as  silk. 


(Rfcnet 

www.infonet.com 


Asia-Pacific  +65  838  5215  Europe,  Middle  East  &  Africa  +32  2  627  39  11  Latin  America  +56  2  368  9400  North  America  -m  310  335  4700 


Copyright  ©2001  Infonet  Services  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


buzz 


'll  Take  Some  Beef 
Jerky,  a  Slurpee  and 
a  Cell  Phone 


DISPOSABLE  DIALING  For 

consumers  who  balk  at  using  cell 
phones  because  of  the  pesky  ser- 
vice  contracts,  a  few  companies 
now  offer  a  wireless  device  that  promises 
convenience  without  the  commitment. 

Following  the  path  blazed  by  makers  of 
cameras,  razors  and  cigarette  lighters,  Hop- 
On  Wireless  (www.hop-onwireless.com)  and 
Dieceland  Technologies  ( www.dtcproducts 
.com)  are  developing  disposable  wireless 
cell  phones.  Featuring  pared-down  func¬ 
tionality,  these  throwaway  models— which 
generally  include  one  hour  of  prepaid  air¬ 
time— are  available  at  convenience  stores, 
gas  stations  and  other  mass-market  retail 
outlets  for  between  $10  and  $30. 

Hop-On's  phone  is  made  from  biodegra¬ 
dable  plastic.  It's  outfitted  with  on  and  off 
buttons,  and  customers  place  calls  using 
voice-activated  dialing.  By  comparison, 
Dieceland's  Phone-Card  Phone  is  made 
from  laminated  paper  and  has  a  keypad. 
Both  phones  currently  support  only  outgo¬ 
ing  calls. 

By  offering  self-activating  phones  — ones 
that  require  no  human  intervention  to 
establish  an  account  or  make  a  connection 
to  a  wireless  network— the  phone  makers 
are  hoping  to  spread  wireless  technology 
to  the  masses.  In  return  for  limited-time 
usage  and  the  ability  to  place  but  not 
receive  calls,  consumers  can  forgo  long¬ 
term  service  contracts  and  monthly  fees. 
For  wireless  carriers,  the  selling  points  are 
reduced  customer  acquisition  costs  and 
fewer  bill  collection  headaches. 

Phillip  Marshall,  a  senior  analyst  at  the 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston,  isn't  so  sure  the 
world  is  ready  for  disposable  phones. 

While  he  acknowledges  that  a  market 
exists,  he's  not  convinced  that  wireless  car- 


_ _ -  riers  will  cotton  to  the 

idea.  "First  there's  the  cost 
to  connect  a  subscriber  in  a 
wireless  network,"  he  says. 

"Then  there's  tracking  the  air¬ 
time  minutes.  Whether  any  of 
the  carriers  want  to  facilitate 
limited-time  users  is  questionable." 

And  in  September,  another  crimp  sur¬ 
faced.  Because  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  U.S. 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  believes 
disposable  phones  could  pose  a  threat  to 
U.S.  security— unlike  cell  phones,  dispos¬ 
able  phone  users  don't  have  to  establish  an 


-  '  -  >  . 


account  and  thereby 
can  remain  anonymous. 
With  these 
kinds  of  chal- 

v/ 

m  o 

lenges,  the  big 
question  is 
whether  these 
devices  can  be  prof¬ 
itable.  Both  Hop-on  and  Dieceland  contend 
that  they  will  be.  One  revenue  stream 
they're  counting  on  is  advertising  — embla¬ 
zoning  handsets  with  corporate  logos  or 
loading  them  with  customized  messages. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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This  E-Procurement 
Stuff  Ain't  Easy 

Despite  all  the  hype,  procuring  goods  and 
services  online  presents  a  host  of  challenges 


MAJOR  CHALLENGES  TO  E-PROCUREMENT 

.  .  .3%  .  ,~ 

37% 


DON’T  KNOW 
MINOR  IMPEDIMENT 
MAJOR  IMPEDIMENT 


2% 

22% 


30% 


10% 


70% 


5% 


82% 


5% 


85% 


20% 


13% 


10% 


Lack  of  Lack  of  Internal 

standard  accurate,  processes  not 

e-commerce  standard  online  streamlined 

systems  catalogs 


Resistance  Resistance 

from  suppliers  from 

employees 


Resistance 

from 

purchasing 

department 


Resistance 
from  senior 
management 


SOURCE:  THE  CONFERENCE  BOARD  (NEW  YORK  CITY)  SURVEY  OF  43  EUROPEAN  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN  COMPANIES,  2001 
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Assuring  Business  Availability* 

How  to  really  squeeze  your  storage 
while  maximizing  application 

Reducing  storage  costs  enterprise-wide  while  satisfying  your  customers’  demands  for  information  is 
faster,  easier  and  more  efficient  with  our  Application- Centric  Storage  Management1"  (ACSM,U)  approach, 
ACSM,  as  delivered  by  the  PATROL?  Storage  Management  product  suite,  enables  you  to  recover 
storage  costs  by  tracking  asset  and  application  usage.  To  optimize  your  storage  investments  by 
proactively  anticipating  future  system  purchases.  And  to  lower  your  storage-administration  costs  by 
forecasting  capacity  thresholds  in  advance.  All  of  which  can  make  a  significant  impact  on  your  total 
storage  ownership  costs.  As  well  as  your  bottom  line. 

The  PATROL  Storage  Management  solution  graphically  displays  all  your  storage 
resources  -  simplifying  asset  management  and  providing  you  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  smarter  short-  and  long-term  storage-management  decisions.  So  you 
can  reduce  your  storage-ownership,  training  and  staffing  costs,  keep  your  mission-critical 
applications  performing  and  ensure  the  availability  of  your  business. 

We’ve  further  enhanced  this  solution  with  our  ACSM  Consortium,  which  maintains  key 
relationships  with  industry  leaders  to  ensure  that  you  get  the  strongest  products  for  your  infrastructure. 

To  discover  how  a  new  perspective  on  your  storage  environment  can  make  your  bottom  line 
look  better,  contact  BMC  Software  at  www.bmc.com/acsm/storage  or  800-865-4262.  And  start 
squeezing  your  storage  costs  down  to  size. 

BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©  2001  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gain  a  new  perspective 

ON  STORAGE  COST  SAVINGS. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


jl:w 


Homepage  Improvement 

Ten  resolutions  for  wringing  more  results  from  your  website 


HERE  ARE  SOME  NEW  YEAR  S  RESOLUTIONS  THAT 

are  vastly  better  than  those  you’ve  made  for  yourself. 
They’re  resolutions  for  improving  the  usefulness  of 
your  corporate  website.  And  unlike  your  oaths  to  learn 
the  oboe  or  stop  playing  the  ponies,  these  are  10  reso- 
lutions  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly  act  on  (or  dele¬ 
gate).  The  best  kind,  I  say. 

1 .  Don't  allow  people  to  e-mail  your  company  if  their 
messages  will  neither  be  read  nor  answered.  Try  testing 
addresses  on  your  site,  like  info@yourcompany.com,  to  see 
if  they  actually  reach  a  real  human  being  and  garner  a 
response.  “Contact  us”  e-mail  forms  are  also  worthy  of 
investigation;  it  only  ticks  off  customers  when  they  fill 
them  out  and  never  receive  a  relevant  response. 

2.  Allow  customers  to  establish  more  direct  contact 
when  they  need  it.  That  is,  when  someone  visits  your 
website,  they  should  be  able  to  talk  to  a  real  person, 


either  through  online  chat  or  by  having  someone  from 
your  customer  service  or  sales  departments  call  them 
on  the  phone.  This  is  often  a  prelude  to  a  sale  or  a 
deeper  relationship  with  the  customer.  Companies 
such  as  LivePerson,  eGain  Communications  and  Glob- 
alPhone  (which  offers  a  WebCallback  service)  can  help. 

3.  If  you  sell  products  directly  from  your  site,  look  to 
eliminate  as  many  unnecessary  steps  as  you  can.  Give 
buyers  an  overview  of  the  process,  and  the  number  of 
steps,  before  they  start.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  tell 
them  what  they  need  to  do  next,  and  where  they  are  in 
the  process  (“Step  3  of  5,”  for  example). 

If  you  don’t  sell  products,  but  instead  point  people 
to  a  network  of  distributors,  partners  or  resellers,  you 
should  track  how  many  leads  go  to  each  one  and  offer 
incentives  to  them  based  on  how  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  they  respond. 

4.  Find  out  how  long  it  takes  for  your  Web  server  to 
reboot  after  it  crashes.  Does  it  happen  automatically, 
or  is  human  intervention  sometimes  required?  How 
long  does  recovery  take  in  the  latter  case?  If  your  Web 
server  dies  completely,  how  long  will  your  site  be 
offline  before  it  can  be  returned  to  life  on  another 
server?  Decide  whether  you’re  happy  with  the  answers 
you  get — and  if  you’re  not,  take  action. 

5.  Stop  taxing  your  customers'  patience.  If  your 
homepage  includes  a  zoomy  974K  Flash  movie  that  vis¬ 
itors  are  forced  to  watch  every  time  they  come  to  your 
site,  ask  your  designers  why  people  who  already  are 
interested  in  your  company  must  be  required  to  watch 
an  ad  for  your  company  before  they  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  your  company.  The  same  goes  for  music  that 
automatically  plays  when  visitors  arrive  at  your  home¬ 
page  and  pop-up  windows  too. 

6.  Don't  prevent  users  from  grabbing  text  from  your 
site.  Many  websites  use  special  HTML  code  on  their 
pages  that  makes  it  impossible  for  site  visitors  to  high¬ 
light  and  copy  your  text  to  another  application.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  using  such  code  is  to  protect  your 
precious  intellectual  property,  but  it’s  more  of  an 
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AppCate™  VPN  and  VPNPowerBox™  redefine  what  a  VPN  can  do  by  extending  e-security  all  the  way  from  the 
user  to  the  application.  You  thought  that  a  VPN  had  to  be  network  device  dependent?  Well,  the  AppCate  solution 
goes  further  by  offering  NAT  transparency,  network,  firewall  and  router  independency.  AppCate  offers  user 
interfaces  that  are  platform  independent  through  a  downloadable  java™  client,  saving  your  enterprise 
distribution,  support,  and  deployment  costs.  AppGate  provides  the  scalability  to  an  unlimited  number  of  users 

and  flexibility  that  you  have  been  looking  for  in  a  VPN  solution. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.appgate.com  or  give  us  a  call  at  i-866-AppGate. 


Cl  PPG  ATE 

m  3  We  take  e-security 


We  take  e-security  further 


tm  AppCate  and  VPNPowerBox  are  registered  trademarks  of  AppCate  AB;  Java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


©2001  AppGate 
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annoyance  than  anything  else.  Potential  customers  who 
are  making  a  case  within  their  companies  for  buying 
something  from  you  may  need  some  information  to 
back  them  up,  and  may  want  to  insert  it  into  an  e-mail 
or  a  Word  document.  Why  make  them  retype  the  text 
they  want  to  use? 

7.  Give  people  the  straight  scoop  when  you  ask  for 
their  e-mail  address.  E-mail  lists  are  a  wonderful  and 
inexpensive  way  to  stay  in  touch  with  customers  and 
prospects.  But  asking  someone  for  their  e-mail  address 

Resist  the  temptation  to  send  HTML 
e-mails,  spiked  with  bright  colors, 
fancy  fonts  and  chunky  graphics. 


without  telling  them  what  they’re  going  to  get  in  return 
is  like  asking  the  stranger  in  the  train  seat  next  to  you 
for  her  Social  Security  number.  You’ll  get  a  lot  more 
e-mail  sign-ups  if  you  explain  how  often  you  send  out 
your  newsletter  or  update,  make  it  easy  for  people  to 
unsubscribe  at  any  time  and  link  them  to  a  sample  of 
what  they’ll  be  receiving. 

8.  List  actual  job  titles,  salary  ranges  and  descrip¬ 
tions  on  your  "Careers"  page.  You’ll  get  more  resumes 
of  higher  quality  that  way  than  you  will  if  you  just  say, 
“We’re  always  hiring,  so  send  in  your  resume!” 

9.  Make  sure  your  homepage  includes  a  list  of  the 
three  (or  five  or  1 0)  most-recently  added  documents  or 
pages.  This  reinforces  the  idea  that  you’re  constantly 
working  on  the  site  and  that  it’s  the  best  source  for  cur¬ 
rent  information  on  your  products  or  services.  And 
you’ll  condition  people  to  check  your  site  more  regularly. 

1 0.  Try  a  dozen  searches  on  your  site's  search  page. 
Some  should  be  for  topics  you  know  are  covered  some¬ 
where  on  the  site;  others  should  be  for  topics  that  may 
or  may  not  be  there.  Are  you  happy  with  the  results 
you  get?  Search  engines  can  often  be  fine-tuned  to  yield 
better  results;  but  many  sites  use  ineffective  search  tech¬ 
nology  that’s  cheap  (or  free) — and  it  shows. 

This  column  was  inspired,  in  part,  by  a  new  book  from 
Web  usability  experts  Jakob  Nielsen  and  Marie  Tahir 
called  Homepage  Usability:  50  Websites  Deconstructed 
(New  Riders  Publishing,  2001).  It’d  make  a  swell  gift  for 
your  Web  design  team  in  exchange  for  their  help  in 
implementing  your  New  Year’s  resolutions.  Thanks 
also  to  David  Rose,  president  of  Ambient  Devices  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Shayne  Gilbert,  founder  of  Sil- 
verweave  in  Boston,  for  their  contributions. 


My  Inbox  Overfloweth 

A  column  I  wrote  last  fall  called  “The  Elements  of 
E-Mail  Style”  generated  an  incredible  response  from 
readers.  It  was  a  how-to  piece  about  writing  e-mails 
that  generate  the  results  you  want,  and  it’s  still  available 
on  Darwin's  website.  At  the  end  of  the  column,  I  asked 
for  suggestions  about  improving  the  quality  of  digital 
correspondences.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  best  ones. 

Brigitte  Engel  warns  e-mail  senders  not  to  “shotgun” 
messages  that  are  better  off  “rifled.”  Instead  of  sending 
a  message  to  every  employee  in  the  company,  or  a 
department,  send  it  to  only  the  people  who  really  need 
to  read  it.  Otherwise,  Engel  says,  “people  will  quickly 
realize  that  you  are  a  grandstanding  e-mail  abuser.” 

Marc  Orchant  of  VanDyke  Software  advises  people 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  send  HTML  e-mails,  spiked 
with  bright  colors,  fancy  fonts  and  chunky  graphics. 

Linda  Musthaler  of  Currid  &  Co.  cautions,  “If  you 
receive  a  note  that  upsets  or  angers  you,  wait  until  you 
calm  down  before  you  reply.  Too  many  knee-jerk 
replies  have  been  written  in  anger,  and  they  can’t  be 
taken  back  later.” 

Daniel  Affonso  makes  this  great  point:  When  you 
are  forwarding  an  e-mail  you’ve  received,  don’t  just 
comment  on  it,  but  summarize  the  previous  e-mails  to 
give  your  comments  some  context.  “Don’t  assume  that 
your  reader  has  the  time  to  comb  through  several  pages 
of  comments  from  others,  from  the  bottom  up,  just  to 
find  out  what  your  comments  mean,”  Affonso  writes. 

Rebecca  Burgoyne  of  The  United  Methodist  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  says  that  when  she  has  to  send  multiple 
attachments  related  to  the  same  subject  along  with  an 
e-mail,  she  uses  the  Zip  compression  program  to  pack 
them  into  a  single  file.  To  that  I  would  add:  Always 
explain  exactly  what  is  included  in  the  attachment. 

Burgoyne  also  asks  about  the  appropriateness  of 
emoticons  in  business  e-mails.  (Emoticons  are  the  silly 
faces— such  as  the  :-)  smiley  face— that  can  be  created 
using  punctuation.)  I  only  use  them  when  I  worry  the 
recipient  might  not  realize  that  I’m  joking  about  some¬ 
thing  or  being  ironic,  and  rewriting  the  message  won’t 
solve  the  problem;  tone  is  sometimes  hard  to  interpret 
from  an  e-mail.  But  emoticons  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly.  Smiling,  winking  and  “Oh,  no,  Mr.  Bill!”  faces  are 
best  left  off  business  e-mails,  unless  you  want  the  recip¬ 
ient  to  think  you’re  younger  than  you  really  are.  fll 


This  year,  Boston-based  Writer  Scott  Kirsner's  ( kirsner@att.net ) 
New  Year's  resolution  is  to  learn  Flemish.  Send  column  feedback  to 
ecosystem@darwinmag.  com. 
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HOW  DID  SALESFORCE.COM  ADD  MORE 
CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRM  COMPANY? 


“Six  months  and  half-a-million  dollars  later,  companies  that 
chose  traditional  client/server  CRM  vendors  still  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  With  salesforce.com,  we  have  results.” 

Michael  Blumenthal 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  Essex  Corporation 


“With  the  help  of  salesforce.com,  we  are  a  more  successful  enterprise. 
It  gives  us  a  more  coherent  culture  and  makes  us  more  competitive.  It 
has  been  bottom-line  profitable  for  us  within  six  months.  I  just  don't 
see  how  you  can  help  but  make  money  using  this  product.” 

Donald  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam  Lovell  Securities 


In  less  than  two  years,  salesforce.com  moved  from  start-up  to  number  two  in  CRM 
customers  served.*  Where  did  the  established  CRM  companies  go  wrong?  Simple.  By  the 
time  their  customers  bought  all  the  hardware,  installed  the  software,  and  completed 
customization,  their  businesses  had  changed.  Given  today’s  pressure  on  profits  and  rev¬ 
enues,  business  is  moving  to  salesforce.com,  the  world's  largest  online  customer 
relationship  management  service — including  over  3,000  companies  such  as  Adobe 
Systems,  Autodesk,  Wachovia  and  Siemens  PT&D.  See  how  fast  your  company  can 
benefit.  Call  1-800-NO-SOFTWARE,  or  visit  www.salesforce.com  and  enter  Promo 
Code  Q0108  to  activate  your  FREE  30-day  test  drive. 


salesforce.com 

#1  in  Online  CRM 
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'Based  on  total  customers  according  to  recent  Morgan  Stanley  report. 
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Systems  Integration 


Most  companies  are  home  to  scores  of  information  systems  that 
remain  uselessly  disconnected  from  one  another.  Until  those  systems  are 
integrated,  such  technology  investments  won't  live  up  to  expectations. 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


In  a  teleconference  last  spring  with  Wall  Street 
analysts,  Nike  Chairman  Phil  Knight  aired  his  frus¬ 
trations  with  an  underperforming  supply  chain 
management  system,  which  he  blamed  in  part 
for  Nike's  lower-than-expected  financial  results. 
Asked  Knight  rhetorically,  "This  is  what  we  get  for 
$400  million?" 

Like  his  shareholders,  Knight  wasn't  happy.  And 
he  had  an  inkling  why.  Because  the  costly  supply 
chain  system  wasn't  tied  in  to  other  key  Nike  tech¬ 
nologies,  its  anticipated  business  benefits  fell  criti¬ 
cally  short  of  the  mark.  Without  access  to  important 
information  locked  within  these  isolated  systems, 
the  supply  chain  project's  usefulness  was  limited. 

Nike  isn't  alone  in  expressing  disappointment 
with  technology's  payoff.  There  is  considerable 
unhappiness  in  many  executive  suites.  Perhaps 
you,  too,  are  wondering  what  happened  after  your 
company  spent  all  that  money  to  acquire  new  and 
strategic  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  e-business, 
supply  chain  management  and  customer  relation¬ 


ship  management  (CRM),  to  name  a  few. 

How  did  this  epidemic  of  discontent  come  about? 
Some  recent  history  might  offer  a  little  context. 

The  year  2000,  in  particular,  saw  an  unprece¬ 
dented  technology  buying  spree,  triggered  in  part 
by  the  mandatory  diversion,  during  1 998  and  '99, 
of  IT  investment  priorities  and  dollars  toward  Y2K 
remediation.  Once  the  millennium  rolled  over  more 
or  less  without  serious  mishap,  business  emerged 
from  its  bunkers  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  pent-up 
demand.  It  was  time  to  get  cracking  on  those  long- 
delayed  projects  — along  with  some  fresh  compet¬ 
itive  realities.  Juicing  up  the  already  high  sense  of 
urgency  was  a  brand-new  business  anxiety:  "How 
are  we  gonna  keep  from  getting  Amazoned?"  A 
pervasive  sense  of  needing  to  spend  fast  and  furi¬ 
ously  to  catch  up  with  the  Internet  phenomenon 
drove  a  period  of  frantic  buying. 

Naturally,  those  who  signed  the  big,  scary  checks 
expected  that  binge  buying  would  soon  be  followed 
by  impressive  competitive  gains.  But  in  their  haste 
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PHH  Arval's  TIM  TALBOT  (left)  and  JIM  TROTMAN  have  become  believers  in  integration. 
Yes,  says  Trotman,  it's  a  "pain  in  the  rear,"  but  integration  has  helped  the  fleet-leasing 
leader  win  convincing  market  share  and  customer-loyalty  dividends. 
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Systems  Integration 


to  get  someplace  fast,  many  companies 
neglected  the  messy  reality  that  their  back¬ 
end  infrastructures  consisted  of  a  stew  of 
incompatible  systems  that  could  not  use¬ 
fully  interact  with  one  another. 

Consequently,  many  newly  purchased 
applications  failed  to  deliver  the  promised 
benefits,  says  Tim  Talbot,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  technology  services  at 
PHH  Arval,  a  vehicle  fleet-leasing  and  -man¬ 
agement  company  headquartered  in  Hunt 
Valley,  Md.  “Executives  got  sold  a  product 
that  was  supposed  to  do  all  these  things  but 
couldn’t  do  them  all  if  systems  integration 
wasn’t  [in  place],  A  CRM  application  is  not 
going  to  stand  alone,  but  businesspeople 
don’t  necessarily  understand  that,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  CRM  and  various  e-business  sys¬ 
tems  demand  more  than  basic  integration, 
which  means  hooking  up  two  systems  so 
that  they  can  communicate.  To  get  real 
business  payback  from  these  applications, 
companies  must  make  sure  that  the  entire 
technical  infrastructure  is  interconnected  so 
that  business  information  can  flow  freely 
throughout  the  enterprise. 

Wouldn't  Drano 
Work  Just  as  Well? 

ttaining  that  free  flow  of  business 
information  is  more  than  a  techni¬ 
cal  exercise  in  linkage;  companies 
that  get  it  right  can  use  this  new 
ability  to  completely  rethink  the 
way  business  is  done,  maximizing  compet¬ 
itive  value  by  offering  heretofore  un¬ 
heard-of  customer  benefits  and  services. 

Look  at  PHH.  The  company  has  been 
integrating  its  systems  since  1995,  when  it 
gambled  on  an  application  called  PHH 
Interactive.  The  system  pulls  information 
from  dozens  of  once-separate  PHH  applica¬ 
tions  and  assembles  a  unified  mother  lode  of 
data.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  fleet  man- 
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agers  at  PHH’s  customer  facilities  can  freely 
access  information  as  varied  as  car  mainte¬ 
nance  histories  and  trends,  driver  accident 
rates,  fuel  transactions,  repair-cost  compar¬ 
isons  across  various  automobile  makes  and 
models,  and  billing  information.  This  gives 
the  fleet  managers  an  opportunity  to  opti¬ 
mize  their  resources  and  control  expenses— 
making  them  incalculably  grateful  to  PHH 
and  thus  less  likely  to  bolt  to  a  competitor. 
Indeed,  since  implementing  PHH  Interac¬ 
tive,  the  company  has  been  able  to  cut  costs 
by  30  percent  while  signing  on  20  percent 
more  business;  it  is  the  number-two  fleet 
management  company  in  the  country, 
behind  GE  Capital’s  fleet  management  divi¬ 
sion.  The  company  considers  PHH  Interac¬ 
tive  to  be  such  a  competitive  advantage  that 
it  often  sends  IT  staffers  out  on  sales  calls  to 
demonstrate  the  application. 

Then  there’s  Dell  Computer.  Considered 
one  of  the  poster  children  for  good  integra¬ 
tion,  the  company  has  tied  together  not 
only  its  own  systems  but  those  of  its  sup¬ 
pliers.  Called  Valuechain.dell.com,  the  inte¬ 
grated  system  has  kept  Dell’s  inventory 
down  to  an  incredible  four  days’  worth  of 


supplies  (compared  with  its  competitors’ 
30  to  50  days).  Dell’s  ability  to  use  custom¬ 
ized  websites  to  feed  its  biggest  customers 
such  vital  data  as  order-tracking  and  billing 
information  would  be  impossible  without 
full  integration  of  its  disparate  systems. 

In  part  because  Dell  has  driven  inefficien¬ 
cies  out  of  its  supply  chain  and  can  interact 
directly  with  customers,  it  has  become  the 
number-one  PC  maker  in  the  world. 

OK,  so  Where's 

the  Catch? 

uch  examples  may  be  alluring,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  achieve.  A  great 
many  companies  have  balked  at  the 
idea  of  fully  integrating  corporate 
systems  for  a  couple  of  very  basic 
reasons:  Integration  is  a  tall— and  expen¬ 
sive-order  (see  “A  Thicket  of  Systems,” 
Page  35).  For  example,  CTO  Julie  Hall 
recently  dealt  with  a  major  systems  integra¬ 
tion  project  when  her  company,  Advance 
Paradigm,  in  Irving,  Texas,  merged  with 
PCS  Health  Systems  to  create  AdvancePCS. 
Hall  counted  several  hundred  disparate  sys- 
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trying  to  deliver  on  the  promise  of  CRM? 


Your  boss  bought  the  CRM  promise.  You  have  to  deliver  on  it.  Now  what?  Call  Wheelhouse.  We  help  Fortune  500  companies  deploy,  man¬ 
age  and  optimize  their  customer  relationship  management  systems.  We  do  this  through  our  software,  services  and  Applications  Management 
Center,  all  of  which  help  reduce  CRM  system  deployment  time  and  management  costs  so  you  can  focus  on  driving  additional  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities.  And  our  partnerships  with  leading  application  providers  ensure  you  get  the  best  in  CRM  technology.  To  learn  more  about  how  we 
can  help  your  business  with  what  we  call  CRM  infrastructure  innovation,  call  781-505-3260  or  email  us  at  info@wheelhouse.com. 
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Systems  Integration 


in¬ 


terns  between  the  two  companies.  Her  inte¬ 
gration  project  timetable:  one  year.  The 
cost:  50  percent  of  her  total  IT  budget. 

Fifty  percent  of  an  IT  budget  is  a  lot  of 
dollars  but  not  an  outsize  amount  when  it 
comes  to  integration.  Beth  Gold-Bernstein, 
vice  president  of  strategic  services  at  Ebizq, 
an  integration  information  portal  based  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  estimates  that  a  large  inte¬ 
gration  project  will  cost  between  $500,000 
and  $1  million  for  software  and  licensing,  and 
implementation  costs  will  run  twice  as  high. 

But  in  spite  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
integration,  the  vision  of  reaping  Dell-like 
benefits  ought  to  make  such  projects  a  top 
corporate  priority,  says  Bob  Parker,  vice 
president  of  e-commerce  strategy  at  AMR 
Research  in  Boston.  Yet  despite  their  impor¬ 
tance,  he  says,  many  integration  projects  fail 
or  get  abandoned.  Why? 

It’s  tempting  (and  all  too  easy)  to  line  up 
the  usual  whipping  boys  of  technology  fail¬ 
ure:  overhyped  software,  unresponsive  IS 
staffs,  incompetent  systems  integration 
firms.  But  Frances  Karamouzis,  a  research 
director  at  Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  says 
that  the  problems  don’t  lie  with  technology 
alone.  In  fact,  she  says,  “Technology  is  usu¬ 
ally  ahead  of  the  curve  from  the  perspective 
of  integration.”  The  real  culprit,  as  she  sees 
it,  is  a  failure  of  executive  leadership.  In 
other  words,  look  in  the  mirror. 

“One  reason  many  companies  are  not  well 
integrated  is  the  amount  of  change  required  on 
the  business  process  side,  in  addition  to  the 
technology  component,”  says  Karamouzis. 

Most  business  executives  mistakenly  think 
of  integration  as  the  exclusive  province  of 
gearheads:  The  techies  will  fix  it  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  engine  room.  But  true  integra- 


darwinmag.com  For  a  look  at  one 

company's  solution  — CREATING  AN  INTEGRATION 
CZAR  — go  to  www.darwinmag.com/printHnks. 
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CFO  DAVID  ROOT,  of  Eagle's  Flight,  a  Canadian  training  com¬ 
pany,  advises  careful  cost-benefit  analysis  before  committing 
to  a  project.  "Integration  is  an  ROI  decision,"  he  says. 


tion  also  requires  significant  involvement 
from  the  business  side  of  a  company,  and 
that’s  not  happening  at  many  places. 

“Businesspeople  want  the  magic  of  what 
integration  is  going  to  do,  but  they’re 
almost  always  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  in 
terms  of  what  it’s  going  to  cost  them  in 
extra  work,”  says  Steve  Morelli,  CFO  at 
StarKist  Foods  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  fact,  Morelli  says,  “[That  resistance]  is  a 
big  part  of  the  reason  these  projects  fail.  Busi¬ 
nesspeople  get  into  implementation,  get  over¬ 
whelmed  and  either  fight  it  or  give  up  on  it.” 

“I  think,  for  the  most  part,  businesspeo¬ 
ple  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  effort  that 
has  to  go  into  integration.  But  let’s  face  it, 
they  don’t  really  understand  the  guts  of  it,” 
agrees  Linda  Reino,  CIO  at  Universal  Health 
Services  (UHS),  a  $2.6  billion  hospital-man¬ 
agement  company  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Yet  getting  businesspeople  on  board  inte¬ 
gration  projects  is  a  critical  issue,  says 
PHH’s  Talbot.  “If  you  don’t  get  the  business 
aspect  of  integration  nailed,  you  may  as 
well  just  stop.” 


Nailing  that  business  aspect,  however, 
means  managing  the  changes  wrought  by 
integration,  and  that’s  a  huge  up-front  task 
lacking  instant  gratification,  says  Gartner’s 
Karamouzis.  Just  one  example:  As  integra¬ 
tion  links  processes  across  departments  and 
divisions,  executive  sponsors  will  need  to 
gird  themselves  for  the  turf  skirmishes  that 
inevitably  flare  when  the  walls  between 
departments  crumble. 

Sounds  hard?  It  is.  But  there  are  things 
business  executives  can  do  to  maximize  the 
chances  of  success  for  integration  projects. 

So,  We  Can 
Just  What 

Makes  Sense? 

tart  by  analyzing  your  company, 
advises  Lisa  Reisman,  director  of  the 
digital  strategy  and  research  group 
at  Andersen  Business  Consulting 
in  Chicago.  According  to  a  recent 
study  by  Reisman  and  fellow  analyst  Kim 
Collins,  different  types  of  companies  have 
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varying  integration  needs.  For  instance,  if  your 
company  doesn’t  drool  over  leading-edge  tech¬ 
nology,  it  might  make  more  sense  to  choose 
software  from  a  big  enterprise  software  vendor, 
such  as  SAP  or  PeopleSoft.  That’s  because  tech¬ 
nology  laggards  can  typically  afford  to  wait  for 
such  vendors  to  roll  out  add-on  software  mod¬ 
ules  for  different  business  functions.  The  inte¬ 
gration  benefit  is  that  a  single  vendor’s  add-ons 
are  easier  to  glue  together.  Conversely,  compa¬ 
nies  whose  competitive  edge  is  honed  on  the  lat¬ 
est  and  greatest  technology  are  more  likely  to 
add  capability  in  such  areas  as  supply  chain 
management  or  CRM  from  the  so-called  best- 
of-breed  vendors,  who  tend  to  get  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  market  earlier  than  the  big  enterprise 
software  companies. 

David  Root,  the  CFO  at  Eagle’s  Flight,  a 
training  company  based  in  Guelph,  Ontario, 
suggests  following  up  with  some  cost-bene¬ 
fit  analyses.  “Integration  is  an  ROI  decision,” 
he  says.  “You  need  to  ask  what’s  the  dollar 
cost,  what’s  the  cost  in  terms  of  time  and 
people,  and  what’s  the  relative  benefit?”  The 
outcome  will  help  executives  pinpoint  which 
business  processes  merit  integration,  he  says. 
Not  everything  does,  as  crunching  the  num¬ 
bers  can  show.  “Lots  of  times  the  costs  of  inte¬ 
gration  are  a  lot  higher  than  people  would 
like,  and  the  benefits  a  lot  less,”  says  Morelli. 
“It  doesn’t  mean  it’s  not  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  it  does  need  to  be  thoroughly  looked  at.” 

PHH’s  Talbot  says  that  his  IT  group  works 
closely  with  business  executives  to  identify 
areas  that  are  ripe  for  integration.  They  com¬ 
pare  the  current  costs  of  managing  the  process 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  integration. 

“For  example,  let’s  say  we  use  a  certain  up- 
fitter  to  customize  pickup  trucks  with  bucket 
lifts,”  says  Talbot.  “Right  now,  the  process  is 
done  by  phone  or  fax  and  takes  about  two 
hours  of  a  PHH  employee’s  time.  But  we  only 
need  to  have  that  kind  of  work  done  maybe 
once  a  year.  So  even  if  it  would  only  cost 
$5,000  to  $10,000  to  integrate  our  systems  with 


A  Thicket  of  Systems 

TAKING  THE  LONG  VIEW  OF  INTEGRATION  CAN  HELP  YOU  UNDERSTAND 
WHY  IT'S  A  TECHNICAL  BRIAR  PATCH 

Integration  has  been  around  since  companies  used  mainframes  to  run  their  back- 
office  operations.  These  so-called  legacy  systems  dwindled  in  number  as  applica¬ 
tions  migrated  to  client/server  platforms,  but  a  surprising  number  survived.  And  as 
the  years  went  on,  corporate  systems  became  more  and  more  fragmented  as  they 
reflected  the  functional  boundaries  that  are  traditionally  found  in  most  companies, 
says  Dan  Sholler,  an  analyst  at  Boston-based  Meta  Group.  There  were  programs  for 
finance  — such  as  accounts  payable  and  receivable  — purchasing,  inventory,  cus¬ 
tomer  ordering  and  so  on.  But  most  of  these  couldn't  speak  to  each  other. 

Enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  was  introduced  to  solve  that  problem.  This 
monolithic  platform  was  designed  to  replace  the  fragmented  back-office  systems 
and  to  thread  throughout  a  company,  crossing  functional  boundaries.  But  there 
were  still  a  surprising  number  of  systems  that  ERP  didn't  touch  — and  vice  versa. 

To  add  one  last  layer  of  complexity,  popular  new  customer-facing  Internet  applica¬ 
tions  need  to  pull  data  from  all  the  disparate  back-end  systems  in  order  to  give  full 
value.  But  often  those  aren't  integrated  either.  Even  the  ERP  companies'  add-on  mod¬ 
ules  of  software,  such  as  CRM  and  e-business,  don't  always  work  easily  with  their 
core  systems.  And,  to  top  it  all  off,  many  vendors  haven't  always  made  it  easy  for  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  their  own  software  to  communicate.  (That  is  still  the  case  with  some 
vendors— notably  Microsoft,  which,  at  least  in  the  past,  has  "encouraged"  users  to 
upgrade  by  limiting  the  smooth  interoperability  of  its  older  and  newer  versions.) 

To  sum  up:  Legacy  systems,  standalone  departmental  systems,  ERP  systems 
and  Internet-based  systems  all  need  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  many  don't. 

Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  corporate  standards  for  integration,  integration  activi¬ 
ties  have  tended  to  be  unmanaged  within  most  IS  groups.  Techies  wrote  programs 
that  integrated  two  systems  as  the  need  arose;  those  jobs,  known  as  point-to-point 
integration,  were  regarded  as  little  fixes  tacked  on  to  the  side  of  an  application. 

"Historically,  the  IT  department  has  viewed  integration  as  a  series  of  steps 
associated  with  the  maintenance  and  upgrades  of  software,"  and  not  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  strategy  in  which  all  the  small  pieces  were  architected  to  fit 
together,  says  Sholler.  The  fact  that  integration  was  not  managed  systemically 
engineered  chaos  into  the  future.  It  was  also  expensive  because  each  program 
needed  to  get  updated  whenever  any  of  the  software  it  touched  changed  at  all. 

There  have  been  efforts  to  address  those  problems.  ERP  was  one  effort.  Another 
was  the  use  of  middleware,  a  variety  of  software  intermediaries  that  exchange  data 
among  different  incompatible  systems.  Enterprise  application  integration  (EAI)  ven¬ 
dors  build  software  that  actually  sits  in  the  middle  of  corporate  systems  and  serves 
as  a  central  point  of  integration,  eliminating  the  need  for  some  of  the  messy  point- 
to-point  jobs.  Finally,  there's  a  new  breed  of  software  that  completely  translates 
legacy  code  into  more  modern  programming  languages  that  can  then  be  more  easily 
integrated  into  the  corporate  infrastructure.  -C.H. 
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those  of  the  up-fitter,  it  doesn’t  make  sense. 
If  we  did  two  or  three  such  jobs  a  month, 
it’d  be  a  different  story.” 

Talbot  takes  it  one  step  further,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  cost-benefit  analysis  should  drive 
the  actual  level  of  integration.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  integrating  systems,  each 
with  corresponding  pros  and  cons.  A 
batched  integration  process,  for  example, 
means  that  two  different  systems  send 
updated  batches  of  information  to  each 
other  at  preset  intervals — every  24  hours, 
perhaps.  Although  this  type  of  integration 
doesn’t  provide  continuous  updates  24 
hours  a  day,  it  does  have  the  benefit  of  being 
relatively  inexpensive  and  easy  to  imple¬ 
ment.  Real-time  integration,  on  the  other 
hand,  links  systems  so  closely  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  continuously  updated.  While  this 
has  obvious  business  benefits,  it’s  also  more 
complicated  and  expensive  to  achieve. 

The  trick  is  letting  the  needs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  dictate  the  integration  strategy.  The 
radiology  systems  at  UHS’s  hospitals  are 
integrated  in  real-time — though  only  to  a 
point.  “If  you  need  an  X  ray,  the  order  had 
better  be  there  10  seconds  after  you  press 
the  button,”  says  CIO  Reino.  But  hospital 
charges  are  sent  to  the  hospital  billing  sys¬ 
tem  only  at  the  end  of  the  day.  “Hospitals 
don’t  need  to  present  point-of-service  bills 
like  retailers  do,”  she  points  out.  “So  why 
should  I  maintain  that  kind  of  overhead?” 


But  I  Like  to  Badger 
the  CIO! 


usiness  executives  should  also  respect 
the  technical  issues  of  an  integration 
project  as  well  as  the  business  drivers. 
Say,  for  example,  that  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  is  pushing  the  CIO  to 
get  a  CRM  project  done  fast.  The  technology 
executive  has  to  decide  between  meeting  the 
sales  vice  president’s  deadline  or  completing 


the  integration  piece  of  the  project  in  the 
most  thorough  way  possible.  It’s  a  tough 
choice  to  have  to  make. 

“The  CIO  will  try  to  push  back,”  theo¬ 
rizes  StarKist’s  Morelli.  “But  at  some  point 
he’ll  realize,  ‘Here’s  the  momentum  of  the 
organization.  I  can  either  get  with  it  or  get 
run  over  by  it.’”  A  tremendous  amount  of 
pressure  is  put  on  CIOs,  Morelli  says.  “Most 
business  users  want  this  stuffbecause  they’re 
at  their  wit’s  end  and  their  bosses  are  push¬ 
ing  them  for  more  improvement.”  The  best 
the  CIO  can  hope  for,  he  notes,  is  to  manage 
the  process  so  that  people  understand  and 
buy  in  to  the  importance  of  integration  as  the 
project  unfolds. 

Once  integration  is  under  way,  executive 
sponsors  should  help  business  users  under¬ 
stand  the  degree  of  change  that  the  various 
projects  will  bring  to  their  work  processes.  As 
different  departmental  systems  are  tied 
together  via  integration,  business  processes 


Enterprise  application  inte¬ 
gration  (EAI)  Software  that  acts  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  command  center  for  integration  within  a 
corporate  system. 

Integration  The  process  of  tying 
together— usually  with  software— two  or  more 
computer  systems  so  that  they  can  exchange 
information  and  functionality. 

Middleware  A  layer  of  intermediating 
software  that  exists  to  exchange  data  among  dif¬ 
ferent  incompatible  systems. 

Point-to-point  integration 

Hand-coded  programs  that  integrate  two  specific 
systems  so  that  they  can  talk  to  each  other  but  not 
to  other  systems  within  a  corporate  infrastructure. 

Web  services  Software  development 
technology  based  on  certain  standards  that  lets 
programmers  more  easily  integrate  existing  sys¬ 
tems  using  the  Internet.  ASPs  rent  out  software 
over  the  Internet  for  a  monthly  fee.  (See  "The 
Essential  Guide  to  Web  Services,"  Page  38.) 


are  too.  Consequently,  newly  linked  tasks  can 
require  a  heretofore  unknown  degree  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  and  among  departments. 

Morelli  gives  the  hypothetical  example  of 
a  purchasing  department’s  business  process. 
Pre-integration,  it  might  take  employees  six 
different  tasks  to  complete  a  purchase  order. 
But  once  that  isolated  purchasing  system 
becomes  integrated  with  other  corporate 
systems,  the  unified  purchasing  process 
might  require  60  tasks.  Those  new  tasks  may 
well  mean  that  the  company  can  reduce 
order  errors  that  result  from  rekeying  data, 
or  keep  inventory  levels  low.  But  for  users 
faced  with  new  tasks,  sometimes  it’s  hard  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees,  says  Morelli. 
“Business  users  don’t  recognize  that  integra¬ 
tion  is  going  to  impose  a  new  level  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  workload  that  they  don’t  have  to 
deal  with  today.” 

But  he  insists  that  doing  so  is  vital.  “No 
matter  how  integrated  the  systems  are,  you 
won’t  get  things  to  work  unless  the  infor¬ 
mation  therein  is  also  integrated.  The  inter¬ 
related  aspects  of  the  business  have  to  be 
kept  up-to-date,”  he  says. 

Here’s  the  hard  truth:  Integration  has 
been  an  enormous  challenge  for  years.  With 
the  growing  complexity  of  technology 
environments,  coupled  with  escalating 
business  pressures,  it  won’t  soon  get  any 
simpler.  But  despite  the  difficulties,  the 
potential  payoffs  are  overwhelming.  For 
Jim  Trotman,  director  of  strategic  develop¬ 
ment  at  PHH,  the  results  have  been  a  reve¬ 
lation.  Over  the  years,  he  says,  “I’ve  had 
times  when  I  thought  of  integration  and 
architecture  as  a  pain  in  the  rear.  But  now 
that  I’ve  lived  in  a  world  where  it  gives  pay¬ 
back  month  after  month  after  month,  I’ve 
almost  become  an  evangelist  for  it.”  (Note 
that  ambivalent  “almost.”)  PI 


Have  any  integration  war  stories  to  share?  Send  them  to 
Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  at  cjh@darwinmag.com . 
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Need  great  mid-market  CRM  software? 
Oncontact  is  a  slam  dunk. 


If  you’re  searching  for  a  mid-market 
customer  relationship  management  solution, 
boy  do  we  have  a  sweet  package  for  you 
Oncontact.  Our  software  goes  with  the 
mid-market  like  cookies  go  with  milk. 

Want  features?  We  double  stuff  a  ton 
of  functionality  into  our  software 
(other  companies  make  you  pay  extra 
for  “add  on”  modules  that  you  need). 


•M 


And  here’s  an  added  twist:  our  software 
is  not  only  extremely  easy  to  use,  it’s 
completely  customizable,  affordable 
and  it  supports  most  major  relational 
databases.  To  get  a  taste  of  the  best 
CRM  software  for  the  mid-market, 
call  for  more  information  or  schedule 
a  demo  today.  Call  800-886-0866,  or 
visit  www.oncontact.com. 


'Dll  CONTACT 

SOFTWARE 

_sales*  marketing  •  customer  service 


Mid-market  CRM  made  easy 


©  2002  ONIcontact  Software  Corporation.  (262)  375-6555 
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The  Future  of  Integration 


They're  overhyped,  sure,  but  this  new  way  of  doing  business  over  the 
Internet  really  does  hold  great  promise.  Learn  WHY  Web  services  are 
important,  HOW  companies  are  using  them  and  WHAT  you  can  do  to 
help  your  company's  Web  services  strategy  succeed,  by  sari  kalin 


ADMIT  IT.  YOU  WERE  TEMPTED  TO  SKIP 
THIS  STORY  BECAUSE  a)  you  have  no  idea 
what  Web  services  are  or  why  you’d  need 
an  essential  guide  to  them;  b)  you’re  vaguely 
familiar  with  Web  services  and  think  the 
topic  is  so  technically  esoteric  that  only  your 
IS  department  needs  to  worry  about  it;  or  c) 
you’ve  heard  so  much  hype  about  how  Web 
services  will  radically  change  the  way  com- 
panies  do  business  that  you’re  certain  the 
technology’s  been  vastly  overrated. 

Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  you’ve  decided  to 
read  on.  Because  Web  services  do  represent 
a  fundamental  shift  in  the  way  companies 
build  and  use  software.  They  can  make  it 
easier  to  link  complex  business  systems,  sav¬ 
ing  your  company  time  and  money  and,  in 
turn,  letting  it  respond  more  flexibly  to  busi¬ 
ness  demands.  You  must  learn  the  basics 
about  Web  services — even  if  you’ll  never 
have  to  write  a  single  line  of  code  yourself— 
because  business  executives  have  a  crucial 
role  to  play  in  ensuring  the  success  of  any 
Web  services  strategy.  And  trust  us,  you  will 
need  a  Web  services  strategy,  because  Web 
services  won’t  just  fade  away. 


This  story  will  help  you  understand  what 
Web  services  are,  how  they  work,  why  they 
won’t  be  the  answer  to  every  technology 
problem  and  what  responsibilities  a  business 
executive  has  in  shaping  a  company’s  Web 
services  plans.  We  promise  to  keep  the 
gnarly  tech  terms,  three-letter  acronyms  and 
unadulterated  hype  to  a  minimum. 

WHAT  ARE  WEB 

SERVICES? 

ONE  OF  THE  MORE  CONFUSING  THINGS 

about  Web  services  is  the  very  term  itself. 
The  word  services  conjures  up  visions  of 
people  paying  for  something  and  getting 
something  back.  But  at  the  most  basic  level, 
Web  services  are  just  a  new  flavor  of  stan- 
dards-based  software  technology  that  lets 
programmers  combine  existing  computer 
systems  in  new  ways,  over  the  Internet, 
within  one  business  or  across  many. 

Web  services  let  companies  bridge 
communications  gaps— between  software 
written  in  different  programming  Ian- 
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guages,  developed  by  different  vendors  or 
running  on  different  operating  systems. 

An  example  here  might  help.  The  Bekins 
Co.,  a  Hillside,  Ill. -based  company  that 
handles  logistics  and  transportation  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  relies  on  a  net¬ 
work  of  trucking  partners  to  ship  tons  of 
big-ticket  goods  coast  to  coast.  It  needed  a 
faster  and  more  reliable  way  to  let  its  truck¬ 
ing  partners  know  about  excess  freight  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  loading  dock,  waiting  to  be 


Web  Services  A  new  flavor  of  soft¬ 
ware  technology  that  makes  it  easier  to  inte¬ 
grate  systems  over  the  Internet  or  Internet 
protocol-based  networks.  Web  services  rely  on 
the  following  software  standards. 

XML  (extensible  markup  language)  A  com¬ 
mon  method  for  describing  data,  XML  lets  pro¬ 
grammers  write  their  own  tags  to  identify 
information  in  a  document  and  put  it  into  con¬ 
text.  Industry  groups  are  getting  together  to 
define  their  own  XML  dialects.  For  example,  the 
shoe  industry  might  agree  on  one  tag  to  repre¬ 
sent  shoe  size,  another  to  represent  shoe  color 
and  so  on. 

SOAP  (simple  object  access  protocol) 
Describes  how  one  application  talks  to  a  Web 
service  and  asks  it  to  perform  a  task  and  return 
an  answer.  SOAP  makes  it  possible  to  use  Web 
services  for  transactions  — say,  credit  card 
authorization  or  checking  inventory  in  real-time 
and  placing  an  order. 

UDDI  (universal  description,  discovery  and 
integration)  A  virtual  yellow  pages  for  Web  ser¬ 
vices  that  lets  software  discover  what  Web  ser¬ 
vices  are  available  and  how  to  hook  up  to  them. 
Major  software  vendors  are  working  together  to 
develop  a  public  UDDI  registry  that  will  enable 
companies  to  find  one  another's  Web  services 
over  the  Internet. 

WSDL  (Web  Services  Description  Lan¬ 
guage)  If  you  think  of  UDDI  as  a  virtual  yellow 
pages,  WSDL  is  the  little  blurb  associated  with 
each  entry  that  describes  what  kind  of  work  the 
Web  service  can  do  — say,  that  it  can  give  you 
access  to  a  database  of  ZIP  codes. 


shipped — faster  than  phoning  and  faxing. 
Until  recently,  getting  Bekins’  mainframe- 
based  scheduling  system  to  talk  to  its  part¬ 
ners’  transportation  management  systems 
would  have  meant  painstakingly  hand¬ 
coding  links  to  each  one — years  of  work.  Yet 
by  using  Web  services,  Bekins  was  able  to 
let  its  system  talk  to  any  of  its  partners’  sys¬ 
tems — and  to  let  those  partners  talk  back — 
over  the  Internet.  And  it  was  able  to  do  that 
in  just  three  months. 

That  sounds  simple  enough.  But  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  you’ll  hear  the  term  Web 
services  used  in  several  ways.  It  describes 
the  overall  approach  to  stitching  software 
programs  together  and  building  new  sys¬ 
tems  over  the  Internet.  It  can  refer  to  the 
specific  software  that  links  two  or  more 
systems;  you  could  say  that  Bekins  “wrote 
a  Web  service”  to  share  information  with 
its  partners.  People  talk  about  the  day  when 
companies  will  be  able  to  “rent”  ready¬ 
made  Web  services  from  other  companies — 
and  the  day  when  consumers  will 
eventually  be  able  to  subscribe  to  Web  ser¬ 
vices  too  (see  “Microsoft  Always  Has  to  Be 
Different,”  Page  44).  What  unifies  all  the 
term’s  uses  is  the  notion  that  Web  services 
run  over  the  Internet— or  Internet  protocol- 
based  networks,  such  as  intranets — and  are 
built  on  a  specific  set  of  software  standards 
(see  “The  Basics,”  this  page). 

WHY  ARE  WEB  SERVICES 
RECEIVING  SO  MUCH 

ATTENTION? 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  IS  DRAWING  SUCH  HUGE 

hype  because  it  promises  to  make  it  easier 
for  companies  to  integrate  software  and 
reuse  software  that  they  or  others  have 
already  built,  historically  an  expensive  and 
time-consuming  process  (see  “Putting  Two 
and  Two  Together,”  Page  30). 


Case  Study  1 

LIFE  TIME  FITNESS 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

The  business:  Operates  a  chain  of  23 
"sports  resorts"  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Web  services  application: 

Integrates  Life  Time’s  public  website  and  pri¬ 
vate  intranet  with  an  online  scheduling  system 
from  Xtime,  an  application  service  provider. 

The  payoff:  Life  Time's  300,000  members 
can  use  its  website  to  book  health  club  facili¬ 
ties  and  services,  including  massages,  personal 
trainers  and  racquetball  courts;  customer  self- 
service  saves  employees'  time.  Employees  can 
use  the  same  system  with  Life  Time's  intranet. 

Software  partner:  Sun  Microsystems 

Why  do  Web  services  hold  such 
promise?  First,  they  run  over  the  Internet, 
which  pretty  much  every  company  is  con¬ 
nected  to,  and  over  intranets  or  other  Inter¬ 
net  protocol-based  networks,  which  are 
common  inside  companies.  Second,  major 
technology  vendors,  including  BEA  Sys¬ 
tems,  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  Microsoft, 
Oracle  and  Sun,  have  agreed  to  support  a  set 
of  standard  software  technologies  that  spell 
out  how  different  computer  systems  should 
interact  with  each  other — an  unlikely  level 
of  cross-industry  cooperation. 

The  Web  services  approach  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  make  earlier  integration  technolo¬ 
gies  obsolete.  But  it  makes  types  of  integra¬ 
tion  possible  that  would  have  been  hellishly 
complex  otherwise.  Bekins,  for  example, 
first  considered  using  a  different  computing 
architecture  called  CORBA  to  tie  its  freight 
scheduling  system  to  its  partners’  trans¬ 
portation  management  systems.  But  Randy 
Mowen,  Bekins’  director  of  data  man¬ 
agement  and  e-business  architecture,  says 
he  found  50'odd  standards  that  he’d  have  to 
follow,  and  a  dearth  of  documentation.  “We 
kind  of  abandoned  it  before  we  got  too  far 
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The  events  of  2001  have  proven 
that  America  s  business  and  IT 
organizations  are  both  adaptive  and 
strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here? 


APRIL  14-16,  2002  ■  SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT  ■  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 


Strategies  for 

‘'"'  New  Reality 


Get  powerful  insights  and 
actionable  ideas  from  the 
people  you  trust  the  most: 
your  CIO  peers  at  leading 
companies,  plus  thought 
leaders  on  the  economy, 
the  law,  technology  and 
business. 


We  ll  tackle: 

■  THE  ECONOMY 

How  long  and  rocky  is  the  road  ahead? 

Robert  Shiller,  Economist  and  author  of  Irrational  Exuberance 

■  IT  AND  BUSINESS  STRATEGIES 

Re-align  —  on  a  continuous  basis  —  as  the  world  keeps 
changing.  A  panel  of  global  CIOs,  led  by  Rick  Swanborg, 
President  and  Founder,  1C  EX 

■  LEADERSHIP  AND  CONSCIOUS  COMMUNICATING 

Get  the  results  you  want  —  from  senior  management,  peers, 
and  employees.  Dr.  Rick  Brinkman,  author,  Dealing  with  People 
You  Can’t  Stand... 


Jonathan  Zittrain,  noted 
speaker  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Berkman 


■  IT  BUDGETS  Learn  the  tools  and  techniques  successful  IT 
executives  use  to  set,  sell  and  manage  budgets.  A  panel  of 
CIOs,  led  by  Martha  Heller,  Director,  CIO’s  Best  Practice 
Exchange 


Center  for  Internet  & 
Society  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  joins  us  as 
conference  moderator. 


■  LEGAL  LIABILITY  Know  where  you  and  your  company  are 
vulnerable  —  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Bruce  P.  Keller,  Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 


PLUS  A  special  update  on  security,  CIO  Tech  Poll 
results,  emerging  technologies,  and  the  CIO/CFO 
relationship. 


For  more  information,  call  800  366-0246  or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


The  Future  of  Integration 


along,”  Mowen  says.  “It  never  really  mate- 
rialized  because  of  the  complexity” 

HOW  DO  WEB  SERVICES 

WORK? 

IN  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  MORE  TRADITIONAL 

means  of  integration  that  came  before  it, 
Web  services  offer  a  more  flexible — or 
“loosely  coupled”— way  of  linking  applica¬ 
tions.  Think  of  Web  services  working  like 
an  old-fashioned  telephone  switchboard.  If 
Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  ask  Miss  Jones  out  for 
an  ice  cream  soda,  he  didn’t  need  a  direct 
wire  from  his  phone  to  hers;  he  went 
through  the  switchboard  operator,  who 
plugged  in  the  connection  and  then  dis¬ 
connected  it  when  he  and  Miss  Jones  were 
done  speaking.  Mr.  Smith  could  also  use  the 
same  technology  to  call  Mr.  Johnson  at  the 
bank.  Likewise,  if  Mowen’s  programmers 


write  a  Web  service  that  pulls  information 
from  Bekins’  freight  scheduling  system,  it 
can  send  that  information  to  systems  at 
suppliers  A,  B  and  C;  the  code  doesn’t  have 
to  be  rewritten  for  each  partner. 

Using  the  switchboard  example,  in  order 
for  people  to  communicate  over  the  phone, 
parties  on  both  ends  need  to  agree  to  use 
standard  telephones,  answer  their  phones 
when  they  ring  and  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  Web  services  standards  perform 
similar  functions. 

The  most  important  of  these  standard 
software  technologies  is  XML,  or  extensible 
markup  language  (yes,  it  is  a  three-letter 
acronym,  but  it’s  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  for  a  business  executive  to 
know  these  days).  XML  is  a  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  data  that  masks  the  differences  between 
disparate  software  systems  and  lets  them 
understand  each  other;  think  of  it  as  the 
Esperanto  of  the  computer  business.  For 


Web  services  to  work,  both  sides  need  to  be 
able  to  speak  XML.  (For  details  on  how  this 
works  at  Bekins,  go  to  www.darwinmag.com 
/printlinks.) 

One  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
Web  services  aren’t  used  to  build  new  sys¬ 
tems  from  scratch.  Rather,  they’re  a  tool  to 
use  with  existing  computer  systems  that 
you  want  to  stitch  together  to  create  some¬ 
thing  new.  “You  still  need  your  customer 
relationship  management  application,  your 
core  database,  your  application  servers,” 
says  Evan  Quinn,  chief  analyst  at  the  Hur- 
witz  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “You  still  need  to  have  a  good  infra¬ 
structure  and  rich  computing  resources.  If 
you  don’t,  Web  services  aren’t  going  to  do 
much  in  the  business  world.”  So  don’t  ask 
your  CIO  if  he  can  use  this  newfangled 
Web  services  stuff  to  build  you  a  sales-force 
management  system.  Ask  him  if  he  can  use 
it  to  let  your  new  sales-force  management 
system  tap  in  to  information  from  the 
accounts  receivable  system  so  that  sales  reps 
can  find  out  whether  their  customers  actu¬ 
ally  pay  their  bills. 

HOWAREWEB 
SERVICES  BEING  USED 

NOW? 

COMPANIES  TESTING  THE  WEB  SERVICES 

waters  generally  tackle  internal  software 
integration  projects  first,  chiefly  because  in- 
house  projects  are  less  risky  and  easier  to 
test-drive.  “People  will  integrate  applica¬ 
tions,  processes,  business  flow,  even  con¬ 
tent,”  says  Gary  Hein,  senior  analyst  at  The 
Burton  Group,  a  Midvale,  Utah-based  con¬ 
sultancy.  At  Texas  A&M,  for  example,  the 
IS  department  wrote  Web  services  that 
authenticate  users’  identification;  it  is  also 
working  on  Web  services  that  would  pull 
information  from  several  legacy  applica- 


Early  Adopters 


IN  THE  NEXT  YEAR,  HOW  WILL  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  USE 
WEB  SERVICES?  HERE'S  WHAT  I.T.  MANAGERS  SAY. 
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Even  with  the  most  advanced  technology  there 
will  always  be  one  thing  a  computer  can't  do. 
Luckily,  where  there's  a  computer  there's  Ajilon. 
Our  IT  professionals  bring  more  than  just  years 
of  experience  to  every  job. They  bring  creativity 
and  foresight.  So  pair  your  network  with  Ajilon 
consultants.  After  all,  when  you  give  your  system 
a  heart  and  soul,  there’s  no  telling  what  it  can  do. 


The  Future  of  Integration 


Microsoft  Always  Has  to 
Be  Different 

ITS  GRAND  PLAN  FOR  WEB  SERVICES  IS  NO  EXCEPTION 
TO  THE  RULE 

Microsoft's  Web  services  strategy  makes  things  a  bit  more  confusing  for  peo¬ 
ple  trying  to  understand  Web  services,  largely  because  its  strategy  is  so  broad 
and  so  different  from  what  other  vendors  are  doing.  Known  as  Microsoft  .Net, 
the  strategy  encompasses  more  than  just  development  tools.  The  Redmond, 
Wash. -based  software  giant  plans  to  offer  free  and  paid  subscription-based 
online  services  for  consumers  — say,  ones  that  let  consumers  keep  a  calendar 
online  or  get  reminders  when  they  need  to  go  to  the  dentist.  Other  websites 
will  be  able  to  build  on  those  basic  services.  The  initiative,  known  as  .Net  My 
Services,  will  debut  some  time  this  year. 

What  might  the  .Net  My  Services  world  look  like?  Here's  a  hypothetical 
example:  Let's  say  a  consumer  subscribes  to  Web  calendar  and  e-mail  alert 
services  from  Microsoft.  When  she  goes  to  the  Jiffy  Lube  website  and  wants 
to  sign  up  for  an  oil  change  at  the  branch  near  where  she  works,  the  Jiffy 
Lube  site  can  ask  for  access  to  her  online  calendar.  If  she  agrees,  the  site 
could  find  a  free  time  slot  in  her  schedule,  write  in  the  appointment  and  even 
arrange  to  send  her  an  e-mail  alert  at  work  the  day  before.  Jiffy  Lube  would 
need  to  pay  "some  nominal  yearly  fee"  to  be  certified  for  and  participate  in 
the  .Net  My  Services  network,  says  Adam  Sohn,  a  project  manager  in 
Microsoft's  .Net  platform  strategy  group.  Microsoft  also  expects  other  compa¬ 
nies  to  develop  similar  consumer-oriented  Web  services.  Still,  some  fear  that 
Microsoft's  plan  will  give  it  too  strong  a  hold  on  consumer  information.  (For 
more  information  about  .Net,  go  to  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks.)  -S.K. 


tions  and  present  it  over  a  webpage  so  that 
students  can  check  their  schedules  and 
their  tuition  accounts  online. 

Some  Web  services  pioneers  have  already 
started  to  develop  external  applications  (see 
Case  Studies  1, 2  and  3  on  Pages  40, 44  and  45), 
which  use  Web  services  to  connect  to  trusted 
business  partners.  Overall,  however,  it  will 
be  12  to  18  months  before  most  mainstream 
companies  start  building  Web  services  that 
cross  corporate  firewalls,  Hein  predicts. 

IN  THE  FUTURE,  HOW 
WILL  WEB  SERVICES 

BE  USED? 

PERHAPS  THE  BIGGEST  WEB  SERVICES 

hype — and  the  biggest  doubts — surround 
future  uses  of  Web  services.  Vendors  and 
analysts  envision  a  world  where  companies 
will  list  their  Web  services  in  public  online 
directories.  A  company  might  be  able  to  as¬ 
semble  a  whole  business  by  piecing  together 

Case  Study  2 

STOREBRAND  ASA 

Oslo,  Norway 

The  business:  Provides  financial  ser¬ 
vices— including  health  insurance,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  banking  and  asset  management— to 
some  280,000  clients. 

The  Web  services  application: 

Captures  employee  data  from  clients’  payroll 
systems,  calculating  pension  amounts  and 
sending  the  information  to  Storebrand's  main¬ 
frame  database. 

The  payoff:  Because  Storebrand  employees 
no  longer  need  to  manually  enter  and  double¬ 
check  employee  information,  the  application 
improves  efficiency  and  frees  up  some  employ¬ 
ees  to  do  other  tasks. 

Software  partner:  IBM 


Web  services  created  and  maintained  by 
other  companies.  For  example,  a  company 
looking  for  a  way  to  check  the  credit  histo¬ 
ries  of  its  customers  could  have  its  order- 
processing  software  automatically  scan  the 
Web  to  find  companies  that  offer  a  credit¬ 
checking  Web  service,  figure  out  which 
company  offers  the  best  deal,  negotiate  it 
and  then  hook  up  to  that  company’s  Web 
service  on  the  fly — even  if  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  never  did  business  together  before. 

But  David  Schatsky,  research  director 
and  senior  analyst  at  Jupiter  Media  Metrix 
in  New  York  City,  believes  that  this  expan¬ 
sive  hype  won’t  become  a  reality  any  time 
soon.  Too  many  technological  and  business 
questions  remain  unanswered:  How  will 
security  be  handled?  How  will  companies 
make  sure  that  the  company  delivering  a 
Web  service  will  keep  the  service  up  and 
running  reliably?  How  will  companies  pay 
for  the  use  of  Web  services?  Who  will  be 


held  accountable  if  a  Web  service  fails  to 
deliver  as  promised?  “Using  Web  services  to 
dynamically  discover  and  interact  with 
business  partners — maybe  ones  that  you 
don’t  already  have  relationships  with— is 
risky,”  Schatsky  says.  And  according  to 
Jupiter,  it’s  a  risk  most  companies  don’t  plan 
on  taking  any  time  soon;  only  16  percent  of 
IT  managers  interviewed  said  that  their 
companies  plan  to  pursue  this  type  of  Web 
services  use  by  mid-2002  (see  “Early 
Adopters,”  Page  42). 

WHEN  ARE 

WEB  SERVICES  A 

BAD  IDEA? 

EVEN  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  APPLICATION 

integration,  Web  services  aren’t  always  a 
good  choice.  Let’s  say  a  company  wants  to 
link  two  software  offerings  developed  by 
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the  same  vendor.  There  may  not  be  any  rea- 
son  to  use  Web  services,  Hein  says,  since 
those  packages  probably  already  know  how 
to  communicate  with  each  other. 

Likewise,  Hein  says,  the  Web  services 
approach  isn’t  necessary  if  a  company  is 
able  to  dictate  certain  key  parameters  that 
software  on  both  ends  of  the  transaction 
will  use.  In  other  words,  if  software  deveb 
opers  agree  that  both  of  the  applications  to 
be  integrated  speak  French,  there’s  no  rea- 
son  for  them  to  speak  Esperanto.  And  Hur- 
witz’s  Quinn  notes  that  if  the  applications 
in  question  have  already  been  integrated  in 
one  way  and  “you  have  a  new  integration 
requirement  between  these  applications,  it 
would  probably  not  make  sense  to  use  Web 
services.  After  all,  you  already  have  the 
integration  facility  and  expertise  in  place.” 

Another  drawback  is  that  today,  Web  ser¬ 
vices  standards  just  can’t  deliver  the  same 
guaranteed,  high-level,  bulletproof  perfor¬ 
mance  that  you’d  get  from  traditional  busi¬ 
ness  applications.  Until  they  do,  you  won’t 
want  to  use  Web  services  in  a  situation 
where  transaction  speed,  reliability  and  secu¬ 
rity  are  of  the  essence.  Vendors  are  working 
on  new  specifications  to  address  these  weak¬ 
nesses,  but  it  could  be  another  18  months 
before  such  specifications  become  standards 
and  get  more  broadly  adopted,  Hein  says. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  ROLE 
IN  PLAN  MING  A 
WEB  SERVICES 

STRATEGY? 

OK,  IF  YOU'RE  NOT  A  PROGRAMMER,  YOU'LL 
probably  never  have  to  write  a  lick  of  XML. 
But  there  are  a  few  things  you  can  do  to  help 
get  your  company  ready  for  Web  services. 

Be  realistic  about  how  quickly  your 
company  needs  to  implement  Web  ser¬ 
vices.  Web  services  won’t  be  something 


Case  Study  3 

FIDESIC 

Bellevue,  Wash. 

The  business:  Offers  electronic  invoicing 
and  payment  systems  to  small  and  midsize  com¬ 
panies. 

The  Web  services  application: 

Connects  financial  software  systems  from  one 
company  to  those  at  another  company. 

The  payoff:  Fidesic  takes  a  paper-based 
process  — invoicing  and  bill  payment— and 
turns  it  into  an  electronic  one;  its  entire  busi¬ 
ness  model  is  built  around  the  use  of  Web  ser¬ 
vices  to  integrate  systems  across  companies 
and  over  the  Internet. 

Software  partner:  Microsoft 


that’s  hyped  and  then  disappears,  Hein  says, 
but  the  technology  hasn’t  achieved  industrial 
strength  yet,  either.  His  advice?  Don’t  rush 
out  tomorrow  and  insist  that  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  and  all  its  partners  change  over  to  a 
Web  services  approach.  Instead,  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Web  services  market,  which  he 
expects  will  grow  in  the  next  year  to  year  and 
a  half,  and  start  experimenting  internally. 

Lend  a  skeptical  ear  to  vendors'  mar¬ 
keting  claims.  Vendors  will  go  on  and  on 
about  how  they’ve  had  umpteen  people 
involved  in  the  development  of  XML  since 
1997,  or  they  were  the  first  to  roll  out  beta 
code  that  supports  such  and  such  standard. 
And  they’ll  claim  that  this  has  put  them 
way  ahead  of  their  competitors  when  it 
comes  to  Web  services  support.  Take  those 
claims  with  a  grain  of  salt.  “It’s  too  early  in 
the  development  of  Web  services  to  make  a 
strategic  call  on  which  vendor  is  the  best  to 
wed  yourself  to,”  Schatsky  says.  The  best 
strategy  is  to  work  with  a  vendor  that  you 
already  have  a  relationship  with  until  the 
market  matures. 

Make  sure  that  your  company's  up¬ 
coming  business  applications  support 
Web  services  standards.  “Business  man¬ 


agers  may  not  make  decisions  about  plat¬ 
form  choice,  but  they  do  often  get  heavily 
involved  in  the  selection  of  business  appli¬ 
cations,”  Schatsky  says,  such  as  enterprise 
resource  planning  or  customer  relationship 
management  systems.  He  advises  execu¬ 
tives  to  add  Web  services  support  to  the 
checklist  of  things  they’ll  need  from  busi¬ 
ness  application  vendors — most  will  offer 
such  support  by  late  this  year. 

Recognize  that  deploying  Web  services 
is  as  much  of  a  business  problem  as  it  is  a 
technology  problem.  Yes,  vendors  will  roll 
out  more  Web  services-enabled  software 
and  (one  hopes)  agree  on  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  standards.  But  companies  won’t  be 
able  to  point  and  click  away  the  hard  work 
of  deciding  which  computing  resources 
should  be  integrated  internally,  which 
ones  should  be  shared  with  partners  and 
which  should  be  opened  up  to  consumers. 
“Just  because  you  have  an  easier-to-use 
technology  doesn’t  mean  you  change  the 
world’s  business  models  overnight,”  Quinn 
says.  So  while  the  IS  department  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  internal  uses  of  Web  services, 
business  executives  should  be  thinking 
about  future  business  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  by  the  technology. 

Web  services  are  undoubtedly  a  work  in 
progress,  and  the  grand  Web  services  sce¬ 
narios  envisioned  for  the  future  won’t  hap¬ 
pen  without  a  serious  bit  of  work  on  the 
technology  side  and  the  business  side.  But 
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if  you  start  experimenting  with  simpler 
Web  services  now,  you’ll  be  in  good  com¬ 
pany— and  you’ll  also  be  ready  when  Web 
services  really  start  to  take  off.  PH 


Have  something  to  say  about  Web  services?  Tell  Senior 
Editor  Sari  Kalin  at  skalin@darwinmag.com. 
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BETWEEN  A 
ROCK  AND  A 
HARD  PLACE 
Everybody 
wants  supply 
chain 

information 
from  Kelly 
Knepley,  a 
director  of  IT 
at  Hayes- 
Lemmerz.  He 
just  wants  to 
make  his 
customers 
happy. 
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In  an  industry  where 
the  smart  use  of  supply 
chain  information  can 
save  billions,  big  car- 
makers  and  suppliers 
are  struggling  over 
who's  going  to  own  the 
electronic  flow  of  that 
information.  It's  a  fight 
that  could  be  coming 
to  a  company  near  you. 


By  Christopher  Koch 


Kelly  Knepley  is  trapped  in  the  middle  of  a  battle 
for  his  company's  information.  It's  a  fight  that  pits 
big  auto  manufacturers  such  as  DaimlerChrysler, 
Ford  and  GM  against  the  so-called  tier-one 


suppliers,  such  as  Dana  and  Johnson  Controls.  The  issue:  Both 
want  to  control  the  flow  of  supply  chain  information  at  smaller 
tier'two  suppliers  such  as  Knepley ’s  company,  Hayes-Lemmerz 
in  Northville,  Mich. 

The  battle  could  be  worth  billions.  In  an  industry  that  makes 
some  of  the  most  complex  products  in  the  world,  improving 
the  electronic  flow  of  information— about  processes  such  as 
inventory,  manufacturing  schedules,  product  design  and  pro¬ 
curement— could  shave  at  least  6  percent  off  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  a  car,  according  to  industry  analysts.  So  it’s  not  surprising 
that  manufacturers  are  ganging  up  to  control  that  vital  and 
valuable  data  pipeline  through  Southfield,  Mich. -based  Cov- 
isint,  the  online  exchange  owned  jointly  by  the  top  manufac¬ 
turers.  (For  more  on  public  exchanges,  see  “Open  to  the 
Public,”  April  2001.)  But  big  suppliers  aren’t  buying  in  to  the  Cov- 
isint  vision.  Instead,  they’re  gearing  up  their  own  e-commerce 
exchanges,  designed  to  control  their  burgeoning  supply  chains. 

Neither  effort  will  be  successful  without  the  support  of  peo¬ 
ple  like  Knepley.  As  the  director  of  IT  for  the  suspension  and 
power  train  business  units  of  his  company,  Knepley  manages 
the  information  links  between  Hayes-Lemmerz  and  its  biggest 
customers.  Right  now,  he  tends  a  garden  of  laughably  redun¬ 
dant,  expensive  computer  systems  that  have  sprung  up  during 
the  past  20  years  in  response  to  his  customers’  demands  to  share 
supply  chain  information.  Ford  requires  all  its  suppliers  to 
use  one  system,  DaimlerChrysler  requires  its  suppliers  to  use 
another  and  so  on.  Knepley  estimates  that  he  uses  the  man¬ 
power  of  at  least  one-half  an  IT  staffer  at  each  of  Hayes- 
Lemmerz’s  22  manufacturing  plants  just  to  manage  these  dif¬ 
ferent  systems — at  a  yearly  maintenance  cost  of  about  $500,000. 
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Covisint,  with  its  goal  of  becoming  a 
single  point  of  entry  into  the  auto  industry's 

supply  chair  strikes  at  the  heart  of  tier-one 
suppliers'  plans  by  obviating  the  need  for 

their  smaller  exchanges. 


He’d  like  to  dig  the  garden  up  and  replace  it  with  a  single  elec¬ 
tronic  tree  that  connects  him  with  all  of  his  customers. 

The  big  auto  manufacturers  want  that  single  point  of  con¬ 
nection  to  be  Covisint,  and  they  have  come  up  with  some  ambi¬ 
tious  new  goals  for  the  online  exchange.  They  plan  to  create  a 
single  information  conduit  through  which  everyone— from 
manufacturers  and  big  suppliers  down 
to  smaller  suppliers  such  as  Hayes- 
Lemmerz — will  log  on  each  day  to  do 
business.  “As  we  continue  to  grow,  the 
single  point  of  connection  [for  the 
industry]  becomes  us,”  says  Mick 
Koster,  director  of  release  and  cycle 
planning  at  Covisint.  If  they  succeed,  the 
Big  Three  will  corner  the  market  on 
information  for  the  entire  industry,  much 
as  American  Airlines  did  with  its  Sabre 
online  reservation  system  in  the  1970s. 

A  scenario  like  that  sends  chills  run¬ 
ning  down  the  spine  of  tier-one  suppli¬ 
ers.  Big  suppliers  have  always  operated 
under  paper-thin  margins,  and  that  profit 
pressure  has  only  increased  as  they  take 
on  larger  and  larger  pieces  of  car-making 
for  the  automakers.  (Johnson  Controls, 
for  example,  makes  a  big  chunk  of  the 
interior  for  the  Jeep  Liberty.)  If  the  tier- 
ones  can  build  their  own  separate  electronic  supply  chains,  they 
have  a  prime  opportunity  to  save  big  money  by  controlling  and 
streamlining  the  exchange  of  information  with  smaller  suppliers. 
Covisint,  with  its  goal  of  becoming  a  single  point  of  entry  into 
the  industry’s  supply  chain,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  those  plans  by 
obviating  the  need  for  these  smaller  exchanges.  “Dana’s  portal 
essentially  does  the  same  thing  with  its  suppliers  as  Covisint 
hopes  to  do  with  all  suppliers,”  says  Jon  Rogers,  an  auto  indus¬ 
try  analyst  with  First  Union  Securities  in  San  Francisco. 


It’s  why  big  suppliers  such  as  Toledo,  Ohio-based  Dana  have 
not  stopped  building  their  own  e-commerce  exchanges — 
exchanges  that  compete  with  Covisint’s  goals — even  though 
these  suppliers  all  officially  support  Covisint. 

That  struggle  contains  valuable  lessons  for  executives  across 
corporate  America.  Few  backers  of  Covisint,  for  example,  have 

forgotten  that  when  American  Airlines 
built  Sabre,  it  wound  up  with  a  division 
that  became  more  profitable  than  the  air¬ 
line  itself.  Along  with  high  tech,  the  auto 
industry  is  one  of  two  bellwether  indus¬ 
tries  where  the  real  nut  of  e-commerce — 
control  over  the  flow  of  information — 
is  being  gnawed  on  now.  “The  auto 
industry  is  really  ahead  of  most  other 
industries.  They’ve  been  doing  this  stuff 
for  20  years,”  says  Analyst  Kevin  Prouty 
of  AMR  Research  in  Boston. 

As  information  morphs  from  a  tool 
that  protects  shrinking  margins  to  a 
valuable  product  in  and  of  itself,  the 
informational  battle  will  inevitably 
spread  to  every  industry.  The  question 
that  remains — and  that  could  take  years 
to  resolve — is  who  will  win  the  infor¬ 
mational  loyalty  of  the  thousands  of 
heretofore  unconnected  suppliers.  Will 
they  log  on  to  Covisint  or  the  tier-ones?  Is  there  room  for  both? 

A  20-Year  History 

The  interest  in  small  suppliers  such  as  Hayes-Lemmerz  is  a  new 
phenomenon  for  manufacturers.  For  the  past  20  years,  big 
automakers  have  cultivated  relationships  almost  exclusively 
with  the  tier-one  suppliers,  simply  because  these  big  suppliers 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  afford  to  build  the  expensive 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  connections  that  the  manu- 


THE  PLAYERS 

Covisint  A  public  exchange  jointly 
owned  by  top  U.S.  and  foreign  auto  manu¬ 
facturers.  Covisint's  members  can  collabo¬ 
rate  on  product  design,  purchase  commodity 
materials  and  exchange  supply  chain  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  fee. 

Tier-one  suppliers  Top  auto  suppli¬ 
ers  that  do  more  than  just  ship  parts  to 
manufacturers;  they  assemble  entire 
chunks  of  cars  (such  as  interiors  and  chas¬ 
sis)  for  the  manufacturers. 

Tier-two  suppliers  Smaller  auto 
suppliers  that  make  parts  directly  for  the 
big  manufacturers  as  well  as  for  the  large 
tier-one  auto  suppliers. 
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Kevin  Moyer,  vice  president  of 


facturers  used  to  share  sup- 
ply  chain  information.  The 
vast  network  of  thousands 
of  tiny  Mom-and-Pop  sup- 
pliers  that  couldn’t  afford 
EDI  were  ignored,  which 
explains  why  go  percent  of 
all  communication  between 
the  big  auto  manufacturers 
and  tier-one  auto  suppliers 
now  occurs  electronically 
through  EDI— while  only 
5  percent  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  uses  EDI,  says  Prouty. 

Then  along  came  the 
Internet,  which  offers  a 
cheaper  electronic  pipeline. 

Suddenly,  the  little  suppli¬ 
ers,  previously  shut  out  of 
online  data-sharing  by  cost 
concerns,  could  afford  to  log 
on.  And  as  the  big  auto  man¬ 
ufacturers  started  salivating 
over  the  vision  of  a  supply 
chain  that’s  electronically 
linked  from  beginning  to  end,  they  discovered  a  brand-new 
interest  in  the  Mom-and-Pop  suppliers. 

The  backers  of  Covisint  could  have  the  clout  to  realize  their 
vision.  The  Big  Three  spend  $250  billion  with  suppliers  each 
year,  a  pretty  handy  lever  for  pushing  Covisint  as  the  single 
point  of  connection  for  the  auto  industry.  The  more  the  manu¬ 
facturers  persuade  their  thousands  of  suppliers  to  use  Cov- 
isint— as  a  meeting  place  and  as  a  platform  for  using  Covisint’s 
growing  portfolio  of  software  applications,  such  as  supply  chain 
planning  and  design  collaboration— the  more  Covisint  becomes 
the  de  facto  standard  of  the  auto  industry.  If  manufacturers  can 
get  a  critical  mass  of  suppliers  to  log  on,  they  will  gain  even 
more  power.  Suppliers  that  don’t  use  Covisint  could  lose  busi¬ 
ness— not  just  from  the  big  manufacturers  that  run  it  but  from 
the  rest  of  the  industry.  Meanwhile,  Covisint  will  profit  by 
charging  a  fee  to  log  on  each  morning  and  by  selling  software, 
services  and  support  to  the  suppliers  that  come  to  worship  at 
the  Covisint  website. 

To  get  to  this  critical  mass  of  tier-two  suppliers,  however, 
Covisint  needs  to  get  past  the  tier-one  suppliers,  which  have 


spent  the  past  20  years  build¬ 
ing  solid  relationships  with 
the  little  guys.  And  the  tier- 
one  suppliers  aren’t  going  to 
let  go  easily. 

The  smaller  suppliers  are 
the  engines  that  power  the 
tier-ones;  they  supply  the 
tiny  pieces  that  go  into  mak¬ 
ing  the  elaborate  chassis  and 
interiors  that  tier-ones  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  manufacturers. 
But  because  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  hookups  were  previ¬ 
ously  beyond  the  fiscal  reach 
of  most  of  the  Mom-and- 
Pop  suppliers,  suppliers 
such  as  Dana  and  Johnson 
Controls  in  Plymouth,  Mich., 
were  left  with  huge  informa¬ 
tion  inefficiencies  in  their 
supply  chains.  For  example, 
Dana  has  historically  had  lit¬ 
tle  online  visibility  into  its 
network  of  suppliers;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  company  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  electronic 
collaboration  with  its  suppliers  on  the  issues  that  matter:  prod¬ 
uct  design,  demand  forecasting,  manufacturing  planning  and 
delivery  scheduling.  But  if  Dana  can  get  the  smaller  suppliers 
linked  to  the  private  Dana  portal,  those  processes  will  all  hap¬ 
pen — and  Dana  will  save  money.  That’s  why  Dana  is  using  its 
e-commerce  website  as  a  primary  tool  for  reducing  its  supply 
base  by  half  and  cutting  supply  chain  costs  by  $1  billion.  To  do 
business  with  Dana  in  the  future,  says  Kevin  Moyer,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  e-business,  suppliers  will  need  to  hook  in  to  its  portal. 
“We  want  to  set  up  greater  efficiencies  and  drive  greater  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  supply  base,”  he  says. 

Covisint's  Attractions  and  Dangers 

Getting  all  these  smaller  suppliers  online  will  be  no  easy  feat, 
however.  A  PC  and  a  phone  line  may  be  small  investments  com¬ 
pared  with  a  computer  system  and  an  EDI  connection,  but  if 
small  suppliers  are  being  asked  to  grow  a  garden  of  redundant 
connections  in  order  to  satisfy  many  tier-one  suppliers,  they’re 
not  likely  to  be  interested.  “Connecting  through  the  Web  is  not 


e-business  at  Dana,  says  that  his  company  is  depending  on  its 
e-commerce  website  to  reduce  supply  chain  costs  by  $1  billion. 
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nearly  the  burden  you’d 
have  with  doing  EDI  con- 
nections  with  different  cus- 
tomers,”  says  Knepley.  “But 
if  instead  of  EDI  you  have 
five  different  websites  you 
need  to  connect  with,  there’s 
still  a  cost.  Instead  of  hard¬ 
ware,  now  you’re  spending 
on  training  people  to  use 
those  different  websites.” 

Few  Mom-and-Pop  suppli¬ 
ers  that  live  up  to  their  name 
can  afford  to  do  that. 

This  is  where  Covisint 
hopes  that  its  “single  point  of 
contact”  refrain  will  win  the 
information  loyalty  of  the 
small  suppliers.  “The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  supplier  commu¬ 
nity  has  raised  their  hands 
to  us  and  said,  ‘Don’t  in¬ 
crease  our  [IT]  burden  by 
making  us  connect  to  multi¬ 
ple  points,”’  says  Koster  of  Covisint.  “We’re  trying  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  our  customers  to  do  that.”  The  Covisint  Industry 
Portal,  as  it  is  known,  will  house  Covisint’s  own  stable  of  ser¬ 
vices  and  applications  but  will  also  let  members  connect  to  each 
other’s  computer  systems  through  the  site  using  a  single  sign- 
on  and  user  ID.  That  means  small  suppliers  could  log  in  to  Cov- 
isint  once  in  the  morning  and  then  cruise  the  systems  of  its 
manufacturer  and  supplier  customers  without  having  to  jump 
to  different  websites  or  computer  systems. 

But— and  this  is  a  big  but— realization  of  that  ambition 
assumes  that  tier-one  suppliers  will  even¬ 
tually  agree  to  make  their  own  e-commerce 
systems  available  through  Covisint.  For 
tier-ones,  that  means  ceding  control  over 
the  ways  they  create  and  exchange  information  with  all  their 
own  customers  and  suppliers.  And  although  one  big  supplier, 
Delphi,  has  already  broken  ranks  and  joined  Covisint  (see 
“How  Covisint  Could  Work,”  Page  51),  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
rest  will  follow.  Buying  in  to  the  Covisint  vision  means  suppli¬ 
ers  will  have  to  put  some  of  their  most  vital  proprietary  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Covisint  site  rather  than  on  their  own  site,  which 


makes  many  suppliers  ner¬ 
vous.  According  to  John 
Waraniak,  director  of  e-busi¬ 
ness  speed  at  tier-one  sup¬ 
plier  Johnson  Controls, 
80  percent  of  the  work  he 
does  with  manufacturers 
requires  intellectual  capital 
collaboration  and  sharing  of 
proprietary  content.  “No 
competitive  automaker  or 
supplier  would  want  to  put 
that  type  of  information  on  a 
public  marketplace  exchange 
where  security  will  be  com¬ 
promised,”  he  says.  That’s 
why  Johnson  Controls  is 
building  its  own  e-com¬ 
merce  website  to  deal  with 
its  suppliers — the  value  of 
that  information  is  too  great 
to  share,  says  Waraniak. 

Fear  of  Covisint,  both 
specific  and  in  the  abstract, 
continues  among  suppliers— and  with  good  cause.  The  auto 
manufacturers  have  a  history  of  demanding  concessions — both 
on  price  and  on  information  technology — from  suppliers  in 
order  to  serve  their  own  interests.  The  success  of  Covisint 
requires  that  the  manufacturers  behind  it  start  acting  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  industry,  not  just  for  their  own  economic 
advantage,  and  many  suppliers  simply  don’t  trust  automakers 
to  change  their  ways  after  nearly  100  years.  For  example,  when 
Covisint  first  announced  it  would  help  suppliers  achieve  the 
same  bulk-buying  savings  that  manufacturers  were  getting 
through  online  auctions  of  commodity 
materials  like  steel,  paper  and  pens,  most 
suppliers  immediately  envisioned  their 
complex,  highly  engineered  products  on 
the  block  along  with  the  office  supplies.  They  still  do.  “Nobody 
wants  to  be  on  the  receiving  side  of  a  proposition  that  mandates 
and  extracts  your  margins,”  says  Bob  Montgomery,  manager  of 
voice  and  data  communications  at  tier-one  supplier  ASC  in 
Southgate,  Mich. 

For  his  part,  Koster  insists  Covisint’s  intent  is  not  to  brow¬ 
beat  suppliers  but  instead  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  application 


John  Waraniak,  director  of  e-business  at 
Johnson  Controls,  worries  that  much  of  his  supply  chain 
information  is  too  valuable  to  risk  posting  on  a  public  exchange 
such  as  Covisint. 
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portfolios.  “There  are  application 
areas,  like  procurement  and  fulfill' 
ment,  that  I  don’t  think  companies 
view  as  providing  competitive  advan- 
tage,”  he  says.  “It’s  an  expensive  propo' 
sition  for  suppliers  to  evaluate 
different  vendors  and  install  that  soft' 
ware  themselves.  The  more  discus- 
sions  we  have  with  suppliers,  the  more 
opportunities  they  are  seeing  for  us  to 
take  the  IT  burden  off  their  hands  and 
provide  a  common  solution  across  the 
industry.” 

The  Standards  Issue 

But  even  if  Covisint  wins  the  trust  of 
suppliers,  there  remains  a  much  more 
complex  hurdle  to  cross  before  it  can 
realize  its  vision  of  a  fully  connected 
industrywide  supply  chain:  creating 
standards  for  exchanging  information. 

Until  the  entire  industry  can  agree  on 
standard  electronic  templates  for 
things  like  invoices,  customer  orders 
and  performance  metrics,  the  flow  of 
information  in  the  industry  will  look 
more  like  a  logjam.  “Information  start- 
dards — that’s  the  big  whitewater  in  the 
industry  now,”  says  Jim  Lloyd,  vice 
president  of  IT  at  tier-one  supplier 
Lear  in  Southfield,  Mich.  At  least  the 
manufacturers  can  bring  their  EDI 
experience  to  bear  on  the  problem, 
says  AMR’s  Prouty.  “To  do  EDI  you 
have  to  develop  standard  methods  for 
doing  work  and  exchanging  informa- 
tion.  The  auto  industry  has  a  20-year 
head  start  in  this  regard.” 

If  Covisint  can  convince  enough 
suppliers  to  do  their  information  heavy  lifting  through  its  indus- 
try  portal,  it  might  achieve  the  scale  necessary  to  drive  adoption 
of  a  new  set  of  Internet-based  standard  communication  meth- 
ods.  But  skeptics  point  out  that  the  manufacturers’  own  houses 
are  too  much  in  disarray  for  them  to  be  able  to  drive  standards 
through  Covisint.  “Let’s  just  look  at  product  design,”  says  Anjan 


Chaterjee,  an  auto  industry  consultant 
at  McKinsey  in  Detroit.  “Within  each 
manufacturer  there  are  thousands  of 
engineers  spread  across  many  different 
divisions  across  the  world,  each  using 
their  own  product  design  collabora- 
tion  applications.  I  don’t  see  the  value 
incentive  for  these  companies  to  create 
standards  for  themselves,  never  mind 
across  other  [original  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers]  and  suppliers.  It’s  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  would  mean  junking 
too  many  good  applications  that  are 
working  just  fine.” 

But  that  hasn’t  stopped  the  auto 
manufacturers  from  trying — for  two 
decades — to  streamline  supply  chain 
information.  And  that  was  before  the 
Internet  and  Covisint  offered  the 
opportunity  to  corner  the  market  on 
information  and  make  a  handsome 
profit.  Make  no  mistake,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  motivated  to  rip  up  Knep- 
ley’s  tangled  garden  of  computer 
connections  and  replace  it  with  a  sin¬ 
gle,  profit-making  entity.  Just  as  deter¬ 
mined  are  suppliers,  which  can  finally 
afford  to  drive  their  own  suppliers  to 
connect  with  them  over  the  Internet. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  Knepley  doesn’t 
see  his  computer  garden  going  away 
anytime  soon.  “Even  with  Covisint 
and  the  Web,  I  don’t  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  for  that  half  person 
at  my  22  plants,”  he  says.  So  he  plans  to 
do  what  he  has  always  done:  Respond 
to  the  information  demands  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  offers  a  resigned  mantra 
that  every  auto  supplier,  large  and 
small,  repeats:  “I’ll  connect  with  my  customers  in  the  manner 
they  ask  me  to  connect,”  he  says.  “That’s  the  most  important 
factor  in  aii  this.”  rn 


Share  your  supply  chain  ideas  and  experiences  with  Executive  Editor  Christopher  Koch 
at  ckoch@darwinmag.com. 


HOW  COVISINT 
COULD  WORK 

Does  Delphi's  decision  to 
use  Covisint  as  a  supply  chain 
portal  offer  a  glimpse  of 
the  future? 

Delphi  Automotive  Systems  in  Troy,  Mich., 
became  the  first  big  supplier  to  break  ranks 
and  set  up  its  e-commerce  shop  through 
Covisint  in  the  summer  of  2000.  Delphi,  a 
former  unit  of  GM  that  was  spun  off  into  an 
independent  tier-one  company  two  years 
ago,  will  use  Covisint  to  host  its  private 
portal  for  communicating  with  its  suppliers. 

Covisint  will  provide  the  infrastructure 
and  develop  and  manage  some  Web  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Delphi  site  in  return  for  a 
monthly  fee,  according  to  Rick  Radecki, 
Delphi's  corporate  director  of  e-business. 
Delphi's  suppliers  will  pay  a  log-on  fee  to 
Covisint  each  time  they  access  the  Delphi 
site.  "We're  looking  at  Covisint  as  a  utility, 
a  conduit  for  how  we  reach  our  suppliers  in 
the  ways  we  want  to  reach  them,"  says 
Radecki. 

The  agreement  with  Covisint  gives 
Radecki  the  freedom  to  choose  his  own 
software  for  use  on  his  site  and  the  right  to 
continue  to  use  Delphi's  existing  information 
formats  for  communicating  with  suppliers. 
Covisint  will  partition  his  data  and  his  infor¬ 
mation  communications  with  his  suppliers 
from  the  rest  of  the  Covisint  site,  to  prevent 
any  Big  Brother  sort  of  eavesdropping,  he 
says.  "We  are  betting  on  Covisint  becoming 
a  strong  information  hub  for  the  industry  in 
the  future,"  says  Radecki.  "That  means  you 
have  to  buy  in  to  the  idea  that  small  suppli¬ 
ers  will  eventually  use  Covisint  to  log  on 
once  and  hop  from  customer  to  customer 
without  having  to  communicate  with  a 
bunch  of  different  systems."  -C.K. 
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Does  the  hyperinflated  language  used  to 
describe  technology  make  your  head  spin? 
For  instance,  do  you  ever  wonder  what  your 
vendor  means  by  a  technology  solution? 

When  technology  buyers  and  sellers  connect,  an  assortment  of  alphabet' 
jumbled  entities  result— ASPs,  CRMs,  ERPs— to  compose  the  high-tech 
fraternity  We’ve  gathered  some  common  terms — anchor  tenets  of  press 
releases,  marketing  literature  and  sales  presentations— that  vendors 
use  to  describe  how  their  products  can  transport  your  company  to 
technology  nirvana.  When  you  hear  these  words,  be  brave.  Our  un- 
censored  definitions  here  will  help  restore  some  equilibrium. 


BY  PAUL  HOWALT 


Technology  Dictionary 


SOLUTIONS  DEFINED 

best  of  breed  n.  1.  superiority  in  a  defined 
category;  2.  defining  an  area  narrowly  enough 
so  anyone  can  claim  superiority  in  a  category; 
3.  a  really  expensive  pet 
end-to-end  adj.  1.  encompassing  the  whole 
process  or  methodology  from  back  office  to 
the  end  user;  2.  often  confused  with  “There’s 
no  end-to-end  in  sight” 
func-tion-al-it-y  n.  1.  usefulness;  2.  features 
and  solutions  that  customers  don’t  need 
next  gen-er-a-tion  n.  1.  a  stage  or  period 
of  sequential  technological  development 
and  innovation;  2.  stage  after  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  is  a  flop;  3.  the  best  of  the  Star  Trek 
series— except  for  the  ones  featuring  Wesley 
rO'bllSt  adj.  1.  strong  and  healthy;  full  of 
vigor;  sturdy;  origin  “roe”— fish  eggs; 
“bust” — to  break,  to  make  penniless,  as  in 
“This  ERP  system  stinks  like  broken 
fish  eggs” 

seal-able  adj.  1.  refers  to  newer  versions  of 
software  or  hardware  that  can  easily  be 
added  later;  2.  refers  to  newer  versions  of 
software  or  hardware  that  the  salesperson 
claims  can  easily  be  added  later 
sexy  adj.  1.  exciting,  glamorous,  erotic;  2. 
term  used  by  vendors  to  describe  their  hot 
technology  offerings  as  in  “Our  CRM  pack¬ 
age  is  sexy;  your  IS  people  will  drool  over 
the  functionality  of  this  sassy  little  pack- 
age” ;  3.  let’s  get  real:  technology  products 
are  about  as  sexy  as  Benny  Hill  in  a  camisole 
SO-lu-tion  n.  1.  the  state  of  being  solved;  2. 
an  explosive  mixture  of  two  or  more  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  “vendor”  and  “tech  bud¬ 


get”;  3.  if  it  actually  solves  a  narrowly 
defined  problem,  it  is  bound  to  create  many 
more  headaches 

turn-key  adj.  1.  describes  a  system  that  can 
be  started  up  with  the  proverbial  turn  of  a 
key;  2.  describes  a  system  that  when  key  is 
turned,  sputters,  sparks  and  groans  like  the 
engine  of  a  1972  AMC  Pacer 


BUILDING  BLOCK  LEXICON 

Most  of  us  think  that  no  matter  how  messy 
circumstances  may  appear  on  the  surface, 
there  is  a  grand  and  reassuring  design  under¬ 
lying  them.  Less  numerous  others— some¬ 
times  known  as  pessimists — assume  that 
outward  signs  of  organization  are  a  sham 
concealing  a  tangle  of  randomness  and  acci¬ 
dent.  Technology  marketing  places  a  very 
high  premium  on  suggestions  of  powerful, 
elegant  construction:  Words  are  often  used 
to  convey  solidity,  the  use  of  top-grade  mate¬ 
rials  and  above  all,  the  presence  of 
an  overarching  plan  that  has 
foreseen  every  imaginable 
vicissitude. 

ar-chi-tec-ture  n.  1.  the 

plan  by  which  a  structure 
is  assembled  and  held  to¬ 
gether;  2.  a  bewildering  Po¬ 
werPoint  slide  consisting  of 
colorful,  oddly  juxtaposed  geo¬ 


metric  shapes  interspersed  among  clouds, 
all  connected  by  lightning-bolt  ligatures  and 
said  to  depict  the  way  a  product  works;  3.  a 
strategy  for  diverting  attention  from  the 
apparent  lack  of  foresight  in  earlier,  less- 
complete  versions  of  the  product  depicted 
in  the  PowerPoint  slide 
in-fra-struc-ture  n.  1.  the  assorted  basic 
subsystems,  often  unseen,  that  compose  the 
underlying  support  for  a  complex  structure 
or  system;  2.  decades  of  mismatched  errors 
in  judgment,  seen  from  a  distance;  3.  all  of 
the  stuff  you  will  have  to  buy  from  others 
in  order  to  make  something  else  you’ve 
already  bought  work  as  promised 
leg-a-cy  n.  1.  something  old;  2.  something 
blue  (IBM,  that  is);  3.  some  stuff  you  have 
previously  bought  from  a  vendor  now  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  you  something  else  that  will  actu¬ 
ally  make  what  you  bought  before  more 
useful 

plat-form  n.  1.  a  firm  foundation  or  place 
to  stand;  2.  the  elemental  technology  (often 
a  flavor  of  Microsoft  Windows)  under 
whose  auspices  a  piece  of  application  soft¬ 
ware  is  engineered  to  run;  3.  a  rigid  techno¬ 
logical  standard  that  constrains  interoper¬ 
ability  of  systems  and  which  the  “open 
source”  ideology  seeks  to  overthrow  (see 
open  standards,  defined  in  “The  Skinny  on 
Software”  section) 

THE  SKINNY  ON  SOFTWARE 

Whatever  your  particular  business  pain, 
there’s  a  salesman  who’ll  claim  he 
has  the  software  to  soothe  it.  But 
software  sales  is  rife  with 
hype,  misleading  terms  and 
marketing  chicanery 
mid-dle-ware  n.  1.  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  one  appli¬ 
cation  to  communicate  with 
another;  2.  an  extra  layer  of 
something  that  a  vendor  insists 
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you  need — you  buy  it,  but  you’re  still 
unsure  of  what  it  does 
op-en  stan  dards  n.  i.  when  the  design  of 
a  program  is  made  freely  available  to  the 
technology  community;  2.  proponents  of 
open  standards  tend  to  be  aging  hippies 
who  can’t  understand  why  other  people  are 
trying  to  make  money  off  their  work;  3.  the 
result  of  10  years  of  blind  dates,  family  fix- 
ups  and  the  bar  scene 
share-ware  n.  1.  copyrighted  programs 
made  freely  available  for  a  limited  time, 
after  which  a  fee  is  expected  for  continued 
use;  2.  a  source  of  infinite  frustration  to  IT 
staffers  who  frequently  find  employee  com- 
puters  clogged  with  disabled  programs;  3. 
what  happened  in  college  when  your  room- 
mate  ran  out  of  laundry  quarters 
us-abil-i-ty  test-ing  n.  1.  a  process  by 
which  software  companies  improve  the 
look  and  feel  of  their  software  by  asking 
users  to  try  beta  copies  of  the  product  and 
give  feedback  on  things  like  ease  of  use,  task 
time  and  so  on;  2.  a  well-known  myth  of 
the  software  world  that  no  humans  were 
harmed  in  the  testing  of  this  product 
va-por-ware  n.  1.  software  or  hardware 
that  is  announced  publicly  to  influence  cus¬ 
tomers  against  buying  a  competitors’  prod¬ 
uct,  or  software  that  is  late  for  delivery;  2. 
small  plastic  containers  whose  lids  disappear 
from  your  cabinets  after  a  single  use 

INSTALLATION  INDEX 

If,  as  Sen.  Clinton  suggests,  it 
takes  a  village  to  raise  a 
child,  then  it  probably 
takes  an  entire  metropo¬ 
lis  to  get  your  software 
up  and  running  at  your 
company.  The  truth  is, 
you  could  hire  as  many 
people  as  you  want  and 
still  never  be  able  to  get  the 


job  done.  Consultants  first  bring  to  the 
party  a  few  village  elders  who  convince  you 
of  your  hopeless  lack  of  competence.  Then 
they  send  in  the  children — fresh  out  of  grad 
school — who  really  don’t  understand  your 
business.  The  way  they  keep  you  distracted 
from  their  incompetence  is  to  describe  what 
they’re  doing  with  words  that  you’ve  never 
heard  before.  Here  are  a  few. 

ASP  n.  1.  application  service  provider;  2.  a 
company  that  installs  and  runs  new  soft¬ 
ware  for  you  at  its  location  rather  than 
yours;  3.  what  you  feel  like  when  your  ser¬ 
vice  provider  goes  out  of  business,  taking 
your  software  and  your  data  with  it 
con-fig-ure  v.  1.  to  select  the  specific  func¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  software  that  you 
want  to  use;  2.  to  completely  rewrite  those 
functions  so  that  they  don’t  destroy  your 
company 

de-ploy-ment  n.  1.  putting  new  software 
onto  the  PCs  of  the  people  who  will  use  it; 
2.  a  “scaled  deployment”  where  consul¬ 
tants  install  the  new  software  only  on  the 
computers  of  people  they  really  dislike 
im-ple-men-ta-tion  n.  1.  a  word  that 
in  reality  does  not  appear  in  any  dictio¬ 
nary,  making  it  impossible  for  users  to 
understand  it  without  going  to  consultants 
for  an  explanation;  2.  the  work  leading  up 
to  a  new  icon  appearing  on  your  PC’s 
screen 

in-te-gra-tion  n.  1.  getting  your  new  soft¬ 
ware  to  “talk,”  or  exchange  information, 
with  other  computer  systems  you 
already  have;  2.  “back-end”  inte¬ 
gration  connects  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  to  software  used  by 
the  anal-retentive  types  in 
finance;  3.  “front-end” 
integration  is  a  highly  pas¬ 
sive-aggressive  attempt  to 
use  software  to  prevent 
customer  service  represen¬ 
tatives  and  salespeople  from 
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doing  their  jobs 

op-er-a-tion-al-ize  v.  1.  to  complete  an 
implementation;  2.  more  specifically,  when 
an  implementation  is  completed  by  consul¬ 
tants  who  got  rejected  from  medical  school 
and  decided  to  attend  business  school 
instead 

ser-vice-lev-el  agree-ment  n.  1.  a  con¬ 
tract  that  stipulates  the  degree  to  which 
consultants  will  be  held  responsible  for 
problems  they  have  when  running  your 
software  for  you 


CYBER-WHATEVER 

The  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records  doesn’t 
have  a  category  yet  for  “computer  tech¬ 
nology  surrounded  by  the  most  marketing 
hype.”  But  we’re  pretty  comfortable  say¬ 
ing  that  if  they  did,  the  Web  would  be  the 
single  source  of  more  buzzwords  and 
baloney  than  any  technology  to  come 
before  it.  Think  about  it:  No  one  ever 
talked  about  “the  relational  database 
economy. 

band -width  n.  1.  the  amount  of  data  that 
can  be  transmitted  over  a  certain  period, 
often  expressed  as  a  rate  per  second,  for 
example,  “kilobits  per  second”;  2.  the  brain 


capacity  of  a  knowledge-worker— typi' 
cally  used  to  justify  a  lame  excuse  as  in, 
“Sorry,  Frank,  I  just  don’t  have  the  band- 
width  to  take  on  that  dynamic  forecast' 
ing  project” 

click-through  n.  I.  in  Web  advertising, 
the  exceedingly  rare  instance  when  a  site 
visitor  clicks  on  an  online  ad  and  sees  a 
new  page  from  the  advertiser’s  website; 
because  of  the  dearth  of  such  instances, 
many  dotcommers  now  find  themselves 
in  B'school 

dis-in-ter-me-di-ate  v.  1.  to  cut  a  middle- 
man  out  of  a  business  transaction;  2.  what 
the  Web  was  supposed  to  do  to  legions  of 
distributors  and  wholesalers,  until  manu¬ 
facturers  learned  how  painful  it  was  to 
field  onesie-twosie  orders  from  their  online 
customers 

mon-e-tize  v.  1.  what  website  operators 
talk  about  trying  to  do  with  their  Web  traf¬ 
fic  when  they  don’t  have  any  other  way  of 
making  money  off  them  (see  click-through, 
this  section) 

off-line  adj.  1.  related  to  computer  soft¬ 
ware  or  hardware  that  isn’t  connected  to 
the  Internet,  or  to  an  intranet  or  extranet; 
2.  related  to  every  mode  of  business  that 
existed  prior  to— and  was  supposed  to  be 
made  insignificant  by — the  growth  of 
commerce  on  the  Web;  3.  (slang)  “Let’s 
take  that  offline,”  commonly  used  in 
meetings,  can  be  roughly  translated  as 
“No  *@!&#!  way” 

path  to  prof-it-abil-i-ty  n.  1.  when  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  dotcom  CEO,  a  surefire  sign 
that  his  company  is  not  making  money— 
and  that  he  has  no  idea  how  or  when  it  will 
make  money  (see  monetize,  this  section) 
pop  un-der  n.  1.  an  online  advertisement 
that  shows  up  behind  the  browser  window 
that  a  website  visitor  is  currently  viewing; 
2.  one  of  the  most  annoying  advertising  cre¬ 
ations  since  that  pink,  battery-operated 
bunny 


CUSTOMER  FOCUS 

Main  Street  merchant  “enterprises”  and 
big-box  retailers  dominate  the  landscape. 
Customers  can  now  do  business  with 
your  company  in  a  store,  through  a  dealer, 
by  phone,  on  the  Web,  through  snail  mail, 
via  e-mail  and  on  their  Handspring. 
Mom-and-Pop  service  is  a  feat  well  nigh 
impossible  without  employing  some 
equally  complicated  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  software.  The  beauty 
of  CRM:  It  allows  you  to  sleep  at  night 
even  as  you  manipulate  your  customers’ 
behavior. 

360-de-gree  view  n.  1.  the  ability  to  track 
and  see  in  one  location  all  interactions  with 
customers,  no  matter  which  distribution 
channel  they  use;  2.  the  ability  to  Big 
Brother  your  customers  to  death:  “So,  Mr. 
Smith,  you  always  buy  beer  and  adult  dia¬ 
pers  before  Monday  night  football  games. 
Could  we  interest  you  in  a  three-pack  of 
Doritos  as  well?” 

CRM  n  1.  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment;  2.  a  trendy  business  strategy  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  managing  customer  information 
so  as  to  provide  precisely  the  services  and 
offers  customers  are  most  likely  to  want 
precisely  when  they  want  them;  3.  a  trendy 
business  strategy  that  turns  a  record  of  a 
customer’s  business  transactions  into  a 


“relationship”  and  then  further  suggests 
that  those  customers  won’t  mind  being 
“managed” 

cus-tom-er-cen-tric  adj.  1.  implies  that 
corporate  strategy  is  based  on  customer 
needs,  not  product  lines  or  profit  motives; 
2.  indicates  that  marketing  materials  have 
been  rewritten  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  company  actually  consulted  customers 
about  their  needs 

cus-tom-er-fac-ing  sys-tems  n.  1.  tech¬ 
nologies  to  which  customers  are  given 
direct  access;  2.  peepholes  through  which 
customers  can  see  how  completely  disorga¬ 
nized  and  nonintegrated  a  company’s  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes  are 
CUS-tom-er  touch-point  n.  1.  any  venue 
through  which  customers  can  interact  with 
the  company,  including  branches,  stores, 
phones,  websites  and  so  forth;  2.  additional 
opportunity  for  customers  to  have  even 
more  annoying  experiences  (see  j6o-degree 
view,  this  section) 

ERM  n.  1.  enterprise  relationship  manage¬ 
ment;  2.  a  strategy  for  facilitating  commu¬ 
nication  and  cooperation  among  all 
employees  within  the  enterprise;  3.  vendors’ 
latest  attempt  to  sell  you  more  software  by 
encouraging  automation  of  internal  rela¬ 
tionships  once  you’ve  automated  every  last 
external  relationship 

one-to-one  adj.  1.  able  to  give  customers 
personal  attention;  2.  able  to  use  software  to 
pretend  you’re  giving  customers  personal 
attention 

PRM  n.  1.  partner  relationship  manage¬ 
ment;  2.  a  strategy  of  working  closely  with 
all  your  business  partners  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  supply  chain;  3.  spouting 
win-win  rhetoric  and  calling  your  suppli¬ 
ers  “partners”  while  making  sure  they  don’t 
try  to  slip  anything  by  you  PH 

Have  some  mysterious  words  you'd  like  us  to  define?  E-mail 
us  at  letters@darwinmag.com. 
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racy  Sullivan  remembers  well  the  day  of  the  flying 
keyboard.  As  an  eager  summer  intern  for  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  think  tank,  she  encountered  a  certain 
coworker  who  had  a  love-hate  relationship  with  his 
computer.  He  loved  the  power  it  gave  him  to 
crunch  daily  ’numbers,  but  "if  things  were  not 
going  well,  he  would  argue  with  the  computer  and 
hit  it,"  recalls  Sullivan,  now  a  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant  in  Boston.  "One  day,  something  really  upset 
him.  I  saw  the  keyboard  go  sailing  past  my  door 
and  crash  on  the  floor  a  few  feet  away."  Admit 
it:  You've  wanted  to  do  the  very  same  thing  at 
some  point.  Your  computer  freezes  in  the  middle 
of  an  important  project.  Or  the  much-vaunted  new 
corporate  ERP  system  won't  let  your  people  access 
the  data  they  need.  Or  your  entire  project  fails 
because  the  IS  people  are  more  interested  in  play¬ 
ing  with  shiny  new  technology  than  understand¬ 
ing  your  business  needs.  While  technology  is 
a  great  productivity  booster— and  the  thought  of 
working  without  computers  is,  well,  unthinkable  — 
there's  no  denying  that  technology  carries  with 
it  a  certain  hint  of  impending  trouble.  The  network 
goes  down.  The  cell  phone  blinks  a  truculent 
"Wait  for  Service"  message.  The  PalmPilot  battery 
dies.  And  we  begin  to  get  very,  very  angry. 
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puters.  Network  managers  in  the  survey 
described  broken  mice,  shattered  monitors 
and  kicked-in  hard  drives— all  byproducts  of 
disgruntled  users. 

There’s  even  a  name  for  it:  technology 
rage.  Think  of  it  as  road  rage  without  the 
cars.  Many  experts  ascribe  the  origins  of 
technology  rage  to  the  simplest  of  all  causes: 
fear.  One  very  human  trait  is  to  fear  the 
unknown— or  to  fear  being  thought  a  fool. 
With  technology,  both  come  into  play.  Peo- 
pie  who  are  just  learning  about  computers 
often  feel  stupid  and  intimidated,  points  out 


hat  frustration  with  technology 
|  tends  to  build  in  to  a  frustration 
with  the  people  who  run  technob 
ogy,  so  it’s  not  surprising  that  busi- 
ness  folk  love  to  blame  IT  people 
for  their  technology  woes.  “There’s 
a  near  total  lack  of  respect  between 
[users  and  the  IS]  department,”  says 
Will  Calmas,  a  psychologist  and 
business  coach  based  in  Boston. 

Why  do  so  many  of  us  remain 
so  frustrated  with  the  stuff?  Did  it 
really  do  us  wrong,  or  are  there 
deeper  reasons  for  corporate 
America’s  favorite  pastime  of 
dissing  technology? 


the  fear  factor 

Somehow,  technology  has  be¬ 
come  both  an  ally  and  a  scapegoat. 
“My  computer  crashed”  is  “The 
dog  ate  my  homework”  of  the  dig¬ 
ital  age.  In  fact,  our  ambivalent 
attitude  is  by  now  the  stuff  of 
popular  culture.  Scott  Adams,  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  comic  strip  Dilbert,  has 
built  a  small  empire  limning  the 
daily  hostilities  between  humans 
and  technology.  Even  mainstream 
dinosaur  Saturday  Night  Live  has 
a  recurring  skit  featuring  Jimmy 
Fallon  as  Nick  Bums,  Your  Com¬ 
pany’s  Computer  Guy.  Employees 
cower  and  stutter  out  their 
network  problems,  while  the 
indignant  Burns  marvels  at  their 
ineptitude. 

But  frustration  with  technol¬ 
ogy  isn’t  just  the  stuff  of  comedy. 
A  1999  study  of  network  man¬ 
agers  by  Concord  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Marlborough,  Mass., 
found  that  83  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  had  horror  stories  to  share 
about  abusive  acts  toward  com¬ 


Michelle  Weil,  author  of  TechnoStress  and  an 
expert  in  the  psychology  of  technology.  “In 
general,  the  vast  majority  [of  users]  are 
intimidated  or  frustrated  [by  technology],” 
she  says. 

And  because  of  its  slightly  alien  and 
intimidating  aura,  technology  does  an 
absolutely  beautiful  job  of  translating  fear 
to  anger,  particularly  as  computer  users 
become  more  familiar  with  technological 
intricacies.  “We’ve  experienced  a  new  psy¬ 
chological  backlash  of  anger  and  irritation 
from  those  who  have  become  involved  in 
technology,”  Weil  says.  “Tech- 
nostress  has  become  100  per¬ 
cent  universal.” 


why  the  attitude? 

Is  this  love-hate  attitude  justi¬ 
fied?  The  answer  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  “sometimes.” 

“In  reality,  the  businessper¬ 
son  is  used  to  seeing  more  than 
half  of  all  IT  projects  fail  com¬ 
pletely,”  says  Ravi  Ganesan, 
CEO  of  SingleSignOn,  based  in 
Reston,  Va. 

In  fact,  the  numbers  may  be 
even  higher.  A  2000  study  from 
Yarmouth,  Mass. -based  Stan- 
dish  Group  examined  400  IT 
projects  from  companies  of 
various  sizes  and  industries 
and  found  that  only  28  percent 
were  successful;  49  percent 
were  over  budget,  took  longer 
than  expected  or  had  fewer  fea¬ 
tures  or  functions  than  origi¬ 
nally  promised;  and  23  percent 
failed  altogether. 

Given  information  like  that, 
it’s  no  wonder  that  technology 
takes  up  a  generous  slice  of  off¬ 
ice  cynicism.  For  example,  one 
former  employee  of  a  leading 
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Capitalizing  on  opportunities  in  mobile  eBusiness  depends  on  successful 
integration  of  wireless  technology  with  existing  infrastructures.  That's  why  CA 
is  proud  to  be  partnering  with  wireless  market  leaders  and  global  professional 
service  providers  to  create  enterprises  without  boundaries.  CA's  security, 
infrastructure,  and  information  management  solutions  are  not  only  industry 
leaders,  they're  also  hardware  and  software  neutral.  So  future  wireless 
initiatives  will  be  limited  by  nothing  but  the  imagination. 
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People  and  Technology 


sports  food  company  remembers  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  a  $2  million  order-entry  and  financial 
management  system  that  ultimately  wreaked 
chaos  on  the  company  and  resulted  in  the 
firing  of  the  CFO.  “We  even  had  a  naming 
party,”  the  employee  recalls  derisively.  “I 
don’t  know  what  we  eventually  named  it— 
Pain  in  the  Ass,  or  something.” 

When  an  IT  project  fails,  it  requires  only 
a  short  mental  hop  to  blame  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment.  They  are,  after  all,  the  people  who 
keep  all  that  machinery  running.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  only  exacerbated  by  the  traditional 
disconnect  that  exists  between  many  users 
and  technology  folk.  According  to  psychol¬ 
ogist  Calmas,  IT-business  relations  often 
suffer  from  an  assumption — warranted  or 


dramatically  different  approaches  to  imple¬ 
menting  new  technology. 

“A  lot  of  times  I  find  [the  IS]  guys  are  so 
regimented  with  their  rules.  They  try  to 
become  so  structured.  We  need  things  that 
are  ad  hoc  and  responsive  to  the  industry,” 
Levin  says.  “They  sit  down  and  say,  'Map 
out  everything  you  could  possibly  need.’” 
But  that  presents  a  chicken-and-egg  sce¬ 
nario— Levin  doesn’t  know  what  his  sales 
force  needs  until  he  has  an  idea  of  the  tech¬ 
nology’s  capabilities.  While  his  department 
thrives  on  a  sense  of  urgency,  IS  gets  bogged 
down  in  process,  he  says. 

Eric  Lane,  president  and  COO  of  Men’s 
Wearhouse  in  Houston,  wonders  whether 
his  company’s  IS  employees  try  to  imple- 


from  miscommunication.  More  often  it 
comes  from  technophobia,”  he  says.  “When 
you  try  to  deploy  technology,  often  the  users 
don’t  like  it  and  the  company  has  trouble  get¬ 
ting  them  to  use  it.”  All  too  often,  the  result 
is  a  gap  between  the  anticipated  benefits  of  a 
technology  project  and  the  actual  results. 

Then  there  is  the  fact— go  on,  admit  it— 
that  nontechies  often  are  unwilling  to  put  in 
the  time  to  learn  new  technology.  That’s  what 
Levy  thinks.  Once  senior  management  de¬ 
cides  to  learn  a  new  technology,  he  says,  they 
find  that  it’s  much  more  complicated  than 
expected.  “It  requires  a  tremendous  amount 
of  focus,”  Levy  says.  “Most  of  them  don’t  have 
the  time  or  durability  to  go  through  that 
process.  They  want  to  cut  to  the  chase.” 


Somehow,  technology  has  become  both  an  ally  and 

a  scapegoat.  "MY  COMPUTER  CRASHED"  has  become 

"THE  DOG  ATE  MY  HOMEWORK"  of  the  digital  age. 


not — that  IT  people  hold  a  secret  store  of 
knowledge  that  businesspeople  can’t  access. 

“There  are  all  too  many  network  man¬ 
agers  who  consider  themselves  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  everyone  else  in  the  company,”  agrees 
Andrew  Rudin,  partner  in  charge  of  IT  con¬ 
sultancy  Eisner  Information  Solutions  based 
in  Melville,  N.Y.  “Telling  them  about  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  equivalent  of  telling  them  there’s 
something  defective  about  their  child.” 

For  Myles  Levin,  senior  director  of  field 
sales  at  Saucony,  a  manufacturer  of  athletic 
footwear  and  apparel  based  in  Peabody, 
Mass.,  the  big  issue  lies  with  the  two  groups’ 


darwinmag.com  Learn  more  about 

technology  and  human  behavior  at  www.darwinmag 
.  com/learn/leadership/skills,  lit  ml. 


ment  technology  just  because  they  think  it’s 
cool.  “Sometimes  the  technology  people 
inside  Men’s  Wearhouse  are  reacting  to  the 
propaganda  [of  a  technology],”  he  says.  He 
theorizes  that  technology  people  are  like 
crows — attracted  to  shiny  objects  (tech¬ 
nologies)  without  having  proof  of  business 
benefits.  (Men’s  Wearhouse  IT  honcho 
Harry  Levy  denies  this  charge.)  In  a  voice 
revealing  that  he’s  only  partly  kidding,  Lane 
says,  “The  crows  never  realize  it.” 

the  blame  game 

In  their  defense,  the  techies  naturally  fire 
right  back.  For  example,  Levy,  the  executive 
vice  president  of  planning  and  systems  and 
director  at  Men’s  Wearhouse,  thinks  business 
users  are  too  resistant  to  the  change  wrought 
by  technology  projects.  “Sometimes  it  comes 


Such  mutual  finger-pointing  naturally 
stirs  up  a  potent  brew  of  blame,  defensive¬ 
ness  and  mutual  anger.  And  not  surprisingly, 
it  only  fuels  the  frustration  that  we  have 
with  the  machinery  itself.  In  the  end,  it’s 
hard  to  tell  the  real  root  cause  of  our  love- 
hate  relationship  with  technology.  Was  it  the 
computer  that  froze  when  you  tried  to  save 
that  important  spreadsheet?  Or  was  it  the  IS 
guy  who  didn’t  understand  the  business 
requirements  of  your  proposal  for  a  new 
financial  system?  Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
results  can  be  by  turns  irritating,  frustrating 
and  devastating.  And  though  it  may  be  the 
stuff  of  comedy,  it’s  not  always  funny.  PI 

Vent  your  technology  frustrations  via  e-mail  to  letters@ 
darwinmag.com.  Meg  Mitchell  Moore  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Enterprise  Value 
Retreat  &  Awards 
Ceremony  002 

JANUARY  27-30,  2002  ■  LOEWS  VENTANA  CANYON  RESORT  ■  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


Join  Us  as  We 
Discuss  How  to: 

Restructure  the  Global 
Value  Chain 

Realign  Outsourcing  Decisions 

Manage  Costs  and  Build  New 
Revenue  Generators 

Maintain  Your  Market  Position 


PLUS 

■  When  to  invest  or  play  it  safe 

■  Effective  channels  for  service  delivery 

■  Near-term  enterprise  technologies 

■  Business  continuance  strategies 

FEATURED  SPEAKERS 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 
Harvard  Business  School 

JARON  LANIER 

Lead  Scientist 

National  Tele-immersion  Initiative 
and  Chief  Scientist,  Eyematic  Interfaces 


AND...  MEET  TODAY’S  VALUE  PIONEERS  -  THE  WINNERS 
OF  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 


CIO  MAGAZINE’S 

ENTERPRISE 


VALUE  RETREAT  &  AWARDS  CEREMONY 


JOIN  US  AT  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  for  a 
two  and  a  half  day,  intensive  case  study  program,  led  by  Harvard 
Business  School’s  F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN,  where  we  will  examine  how 
CIOs  can  more  rapidly  and  reliably  deliver  performance  to  the  overall 
organization.  The  stakes  have  never  been  higher! 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27 

8:00  AM  -  1:30  PM 

Partners  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  on  the 
Ventana  Canyon  Course. 

3:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 

Registration 

8:00  PM -9:30  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other 
participants,  Award  Winners  and 
Retreat  Partners  in  our  informal  net¬ 
working  lounge. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  28 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

9:00  AM  -  9:30  AM 

Opening  Remarks  and 
Retreat  Welcome 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 

Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

What  is  Value?  Lundberg 
explains  how  the  decisions  and 
deliberations  of  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  judges  reflect 
a  shift  in  the  IT  value  prop¬ 


osition  —  and  what  it  means 
for  businesses  today. 

9:30  AM  -  11:00  AM 

Retreat  Introduction:  The 

Internet-Transformed 

Organization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN, 

Senior  Associate  Dean,  Director 
of  External  Relations,  Albert  H. 
Gordon  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard 
Business  School 

Even  with  the  seismic  shifts  in 
the  economy  and  business 
priorities,  the  Internet,  intranets 
and  extranets  are  still  deeply 
impacting  the  operations  and 
competitive  positioning  of  most 
major  corporations.  The  critical 
question  has  become  whether  to 
be  a  fast  adopter  or  a  cautious 
follower.  Different  firms  have  fol¬ 
lowed  both  strategies,  with  great 
success. 

11:00  AM  -  11:15  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

One  of  this  year’s  winners  and 


a  member  of  the  award  review 
board  outline  the  key  implementa¬ 
tion  success  factors  of  the  project. 

11:15  AM  -  11:45  AM 

Break 

11:45  AM  -  12:30  PM 
Industry  Briefings 

Our  Partners  will  lead  small  inter¬ 
active  group  discussions  on 
strategic  business  and  IT  issues. 

12:40  PM  -  2:10  PM 

Working  Lunch:  A  Special 
Security  Session  with  US 
Department  of  Treasury  CIOs 

The  tragic  attacks  of  Sept.  11, 

2001  clearly  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  preparing  our 
nation  to  counter  the  threat  of 
terrorism.  Preparation  includes 
protecting  our  nation's  critical 
infrastructure.  Hear  a  panel 
of  CIOs  from  the  Department  of 
Treasury  discuss  lessons  learned 
from  the  World  Trade  Center 
(WTC)  disaster.  Panel  members 
include  CIO  Stephen  Colo,  United 
States  Secret  Service,  CIO  Patrick 


Schambach,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  and 
James  J.  Flyzik,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  and  CIO,  Department 
of  Treasury.  These  agencies 
suffered  devastating  losses  at 
their  New  York  Offices,  housed 
in  the  WTC  complex. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office  (CIAO)  of  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce. 

2:25  PM  -  3:10  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

3:15  PM  -  3:30  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

3:30  PM  -  4:30  PM 

The  Near-term  Future  of 
Enterprise  Technologies  for 
Skittish  Times 

JARON  LANIER,  Lead  Scientist, 
National  Tele-immersion 
Initiative;  Chief  Scientist, 
Eyematic  Interfaces 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  Sept. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


11th,  enterprises  were  expected 
to  rely  more  on  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  personnel  and  achieve 
cohesion  through  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  network  technolo¬ 
gies.  These  technologies  had 
not  caught  on  quite  as  much  as 
expected  for  two  reasons:  The 
human  requirements  were  hard 
to  meet,  and  prevailing  customs 
and  habits  centered  on  travel. 
While  no  one  would  claim  that 
travel  will  be  replaced,  tele¬ 
communications  technologies 
will  become  more  able  to 
simulate  presence  at  a  distance. 
While  full-blown  tele-immersion 
will  not  be  affordable  for  day 
to  day  use  for  years,  approxi¬ 
mate  forms  will  evolve  for 
enterprise  use. 

4:30  PM  -  4:45  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

4:45  PM  -  5:15  PM 

Global  Industry  Value-Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 


Every  aspect  of  the  industry  value 
chain  is  potentially  transformed 
by  IT.  Inbound  logistics,  outbound 
logistics,  sales  and  infrastructure 
all  operate  in  an  entirely  different 
way  in  this  new  world.  Organi¬ 
zations  are  rethinking  their  core 
competencies  to  decide  what  they 
wish  to  keep  inside  the  company, 
and  what  they  choose  to  delegate 
to  others  for  execution.  This 
realigning  of  what  lies  inside/out¬ 
side  the  corporation  is  one  of  the 
deep  IT-enabled  transformations 
of  the  early  21st  century.  In  the 
aftermath  of  Sept.  11,  reliability, 
recovery  and  security  loom  higher 
then  ever. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Partners  Cafe  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants 
in  our  informal  lounge,  share 
ideas  and  experiences. 

7:00  FM  -  Midnight 

Partner  Hospitalities 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Breakfast  and  Informal 
Roundtable  Discussions 

9:00  AM  -  9:15  AM 

Corporate  IT 
Spending  Trends  — 
Where  are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 

CIO  Magazine,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Ed  Yardeni, 
chief  investment  strate¬ 
gist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a 
panel  of  senior  execu¬ 
tives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending  as 
well  as  other  issues. 
Beach  presents  an 
overview  of  the  latest 
results  and  emerging 
trends  from  the  CIO 
Tech  Poll. 


9:15  AM  -  9:30  AM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

9:30  AM  -  10:30  AM 

e-Commerce  Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Even  as  the  world  of  B2B  exchanges 
has  fallen  apart,  the  challenges  and 
economic  opportunities  implicit  in 
implementing  B2B  links  and  B2C 
links  are  moving  forward  rapidly 
(the  bottom  line  contribution  can  be 
enormous).  Two  very  different 
industries  are  looked  at:  telecom¬ 
munications  and  financial  services. 
This  battle  consumes  the  attention 
of  everyone  from  the  CEO  to  the 
CIO  in  trying  to  get  it  right. 

10:30  AM  -  11:00  AM 

Break 

11:10  AM  -  11:55  AM 

Industry  Briefings 

12:10  PM  -  12:25  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Award 
Winner  Presentation 

12:25  PM  -  1:10  PM 

Globalization 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

In  a  way  almost  unimaginable 
three  years  ago,  technologies  have 
spread  out  across  the  globe  and 
provided  fundamentally  new  ways 
of  distributing  work  and  linking 
organizations  together.  The  spe¬ 
cial  challenges  posed  by  certain 
environments,  such  as  China  and 
India,  are  dealt  with.  It  is  a  vastly 
shrunken  global  arena  that  we  are 
dealing  with  today. 

1:15  PM  -  4:00  PM 

Luncheon  and  Case  Study 
Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small 
groups  to  analyze  the  case  study 
during  a  working  lunch. 

4:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 

Informal  Networking  and 
Recreation 


Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort 


The  Loews  Ventana  Canyon  Resort, 
where  the  Catalina  foothills  give  way 
to  the  Sonoran  Desert,  covers  93 
acres  of  resort  area  with  two  Tom 
Fazio  designed  golf  courses,  a  2.5- 
mile  par-course  for  walking  or  jog¬ 
ging,  several  waterfall-dotted  nature 
trails,  biking  areas,  two  pools,  eight 
lighted  tennis  courts,  a  croquet  court, 
and  of  course  a  full-service  spa. 


6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Reception 

7:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Come  raise  a  glass  and  toast  the 
winners  at  our  black  tie  (optional) 
dinner  and  ceremony. 

9:30  PM  - 11:00  PM 

Dessert  Reception  hosted  by 
Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Underwriter,  Genuity 

Cap  off  the  evening  with  a  special 
post-awards  reception. 

WEDNESDAY, 

JANUARY  30 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  10:30  AM 
Case  Study  Workgroup 
Presentations  and  Discussion 

Groups  present  and  discuss  their 
case  study  findings  to  Robert 
Loeffler,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Work  Process  Officer 
and  Don  Beaver,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  CIO  of  the  H.E.  Butt 
Grocery  Company. 

10:45  AM  -  11:30  AM 

Reflection 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
The  Retreat  closes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  specific  management 
practices  currently  in  use  by 
leading  adapters  to  the  new 
information  environment. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARDS  CEREMONY  IS 
PROUDLY  UNDERWRITTEN  BY 

GENU  TY 


ENTERPRISE 
VALUE  RETREAT 
&  AWARDS 
CEREMONY 

JANUARY  27-30,  2002 

LOEWS  VENTANA  CANYON  RESORT 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

□  I  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 
CIO  events. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS  WEBSITE  URL 

NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

□  IS  Practitioner/Executive  $3,325 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Loews  Ventana 
Canyon  Resort  at  520  299-2020.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  when  making  your  reserva¬ 
tions.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with 
a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 
December  21,  2001.  If  a  CIO  conference  Reservation  Form  is  not  received 
within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 
from  the  CIO  room  block. 

□  Government/Military  $3,730 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  arrival  Sunday,  January  27,  and  departure  Wednesday,  January  30. 
Additional  hotel  night  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consult¬ 
ing  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting 
companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only  and  does  not 
include  three  nights  hotel.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  Companion  Program  Included  in  enrollment  fee 

Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  break¬ 
fast  and  planned  companion  activities  at  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat.  Com¬ 
panions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or  Retreat  sessions. 
Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  Retreat  function. 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


D4ROB 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion,  (Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below 
on  the  left.) 


NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION 


WHAT  IS... 


YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

PAYMENT 

□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  # _ (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted 

within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  AmEx  (circle  one) 


ACCT.  #  EXP. 


SIGNATURE 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes 
must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat  attendance  up  to 
December  21,  2001,  without  penalty.  A  $900  administration  fee  will  be  imposed 
for  cancellations  received  between  December  22, 2001  and  January  11,  2002. 
No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  January 
12,  2002,  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to 
practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  CAREY  SOOKOCHEFF 


STREET  GUIDE  TO 

ESSENTIAL  WEB  SITES 

AND  STRATEGIES 

edited  by  todd  datz 


GO 


Resumes  Get  Downsized 

ONLINE  JOB  MATCH  Pity  the  poor  HR  manager,  buried  in  thousands  of 
resumes  from  dynamic  self-starters,  creative  big-picture  thinkers  and  effective  team 
players.  All  she  wants  to  do  is  figure  out  whether  any  of  these  business  cliches  has 
the  right  skills  to  fill  an  open  position.  Recruitsoft,  a  San  Francisco-based  applica¬ 
tion  service  provider,  aims  to  help  HR  managers  at  large  global  companies  do  just 
that  by  moving  their  recruiting  efforts  online  — and  beyond  the  resume. 

Using  Recruitsoft,  a  hiring  manager  creates  a  job  description  by  selecting 
attributes  from  a  database  of  job  skills  and  requirements.  (Recruitsoft  has  devel¬ 
oped  starter  templates,  which  its  customers  can  then  customize.)  Recruitsoft 
then  hosts  the  career  area  of  the  company's  website,  which  directs  job-seekers  to 
complete  a  questionnaire  about  their  skills  and  interests.  The  answers  are  stored 
as  a  profile  of  the  applicant  — has  BA,  writes  Java,  makes  sales  quotas,  wants  to 
work  in  Cleveland  — which  can  then  be  matched  with  the  company's  open  jobs. 
Applicants  can  still  submit  a  resume  online  if  they  like,  says  Louis  Tetu,  CEO  of 
Recruitsoft.  "But  the  resume  is  no  longer  the  core  piece  of  information,"  he  says. 

Recruitsoft  counts  Fortune  500  types  such  as  Dow  Chemical,  Hewlett-Packard 
and  United  Airlines  among  its  customers.  Software  and  service  fees,  which  are 
based  on  the  number  of  users,  typically  start  at  $500,000  a  year  and  can  rise  to 
more  than  $2  million  a  year.  -Sari  Katin 
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Whether  you're  searching  for  a  new 
job  or  just  looking  for  some  helpful 
career  hints,  the  Web  hosts  a  wealth 
of  good  information.  Below  are  a  few 
sites  to  get  you  started. 

P.S.  Most  career  sites  are  good  at 
protecting  your  privacy,  so  if  you  post 
your  resume  online,  rest  assured  it 
will  be  protected  from  prying  HR  eyes. 

www.careerjournal.com 

This  site,  brought  to  you  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  offers  a  number  of 
useful  features,  including  classifieds, 
salary  and  hiring  information,  job 
hunting  advice,  and  a  database 
where  interested  parties  can  view 
your  resume. 

Q&As  with  recruiting  company 
executives  provide  interesting  con¬ 
tent.  The  interviews  cover  topics  like 
the  state  of  the  executive  job  market 
and  the  troubled  e-business  sector. 
The  site  also  offers  links  to  other 
good  career  sites,  such  as  College- 
Journal. com  and  CareerJournal 
Europe  and  Asia.  CareerJournal  gets 
its  content  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  other  Dow  Jones  publica¬ 
tions  and  a  number  of  partners, 
including  executive  recruiting  com¬ 
pany  Futurestep. 

www.economist.com/ 

globalexecutive 

The  Economist's  career  website,  the 

Global  Executive,  is  produced  in  con- 
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Let's  Make  a  Deal 

SITE  VS.  SITE  Dan  Ciporin  exudes  a 
Monty  Hall-esque  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm-good  qualities  to  have  if  you're 
CEO  of  a  dotcom  these  days.  Ciporin 
heads  up  DealTime,  a  New  York  City- 
based  online  comparison  shopping  ser¬ 
vice.  His  zealous  nature  served  him  well 
in  his  first  management  job:  At  age  21 , 
just  out  of  Princeton,  he  ran  educational 
programs  for  a  30,000-person  Cambodian 
refugee  camp  in  Thailand,  "the  equivalent 


GO 


of  being  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  a  small  town,"  he  says. 

After  business  school,  consulting  and 
a  stint  in  MasterCard's  global  debit 
group,  Ciporin  joined  DealTime  as  its  first 
U.S.  employee  in  1999.  He  was  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  concept  of  comparison 
shopping,  because  the  business  model 
revolved  around  "something  you  could 
truly  not  do  in  a  physical  environment, 
something  that  only  the  Internet 
enabled,"  he  says.  Readying  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  launch  of  its  service  was  a 
particular  challenge,  given  that  Deal- 
Time's  cofounders  and  half  a  dozen  tech¬ 
nical  staffers  (the  only  other  employees) 
were  working  over  a  kabob  shop  in 
Netanya,  Israel.  To  reduce  coordination 
snafus,  Ciporin  didn't  accept  the  job  until 
he  was  assured  that  cofounder  and  CTO 
Amir  Ashkenazi  would  move  to  the  U.S. 
office.  Today  DealTime  has  145  employ¬ 
ees  and  has  offices  in  Israel  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Like  other  comparison  shopping 
sites,  DealTime  has  Web-crawling  tech¬ 
nology  that  searches  online  merchants, 
collecting  information  about  which 
products  are  in  stock,  at  which  website 
and  at  what  price.  Rather  than  search 
the  Web  "live"  every  time  someone 
asks  for  a  shopping  comparison,  Deal- 
Time  searches  the  Web  every  15  min¬ 
utes  to  every  few  hours  and  stores  the 
information  in  a  database.  According  to 
Ciporin,  that  allows  the  site  to  respond 
more  quickly  to  customer  queries  than 
some  of  its  competitors,  and  do  a  better 
job  of  sorting  the  shopping  information. 

DealTime  makes  most  of  its  money 
from  merchants  who  pay  for  listings. 

But  Ciporin  has  found  a  way  to  augment 
the  company's  revenues  during  these 
tough  economic  times:  He's  persuaded 
large  portals  such  as  Lycos  and  iWon  to 
offer  private-label  versions  of  its  service. 

-Sari  Kalin 
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junction  with  Whitehead  Mann,  an 
executive  recruiting  company  head¬ 
quartered  in  London.  While  the  Global 
Executive  does  not  have  the  same 
depth  as  CareerJournal.com,  it  does 
have  useful  information  presented  in  a 
simple  manner. 

The  site's  main  sections  are  labeled 
Executive  Thinking,  Manage  Your 
Career  and  Toolkit.  There  is  a  list  of 
classifieds,  resume-writing  advice  and 
a  link  that  allows  you  to  submit  a 
resume  to  Whitehead  Mann.  The  sub¬ 
section  on  Executive  Search  Firms 
includes  articles  describing  search 
firms,  advice  on  how  to  choose  one  and 
a  glossary  of  recruiter  jargon.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  salary  calculator,  man¬ 
agement  book  recommendations  and 
information  on  business  education. 

www.chiefmonster.com 

ChiefMonster  is  the  executive  counter¬ 
part  to  the  popular  Monster.com  web¬ 
site.  To  use  the  site,  executives  first 
have  to  qualify  by  answering  a  series 
of  questions  about  job  title,  compensa¬ 
tion  and  education,  to  name  a  few. 

The  site  allows  users  to  search  a 
job  database  and  set  up  a  search  agent 
that  notifies  them  when  jobs  that  fit 
their  list  of  specifications  become 
available.  There's  no  need  to  worry 
about  confidentiality  at  this  site 
because  executives  can  choose  from 
three  levels  of  privacy  for  their  infor¬ 
mation;  the  highest  level  sets  up  a 
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With  SERbrainware  ,  losing  your  knowledge  workers 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  losing  their  knowledge. 

In  this  day  of  corporate  downsizing  and  high  employee  turnover,  it's  easy  to  lose  your  critical 
enterprise  knowledge  and  intellectual  capital.  Your  ability  to  find  customer  or  business  applica¬ 
tion  information  without  your  workers  can  be  time  consuming  and  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible.  Don't  let  your  valuable  enterprise  knowledge  walk  out  the  door! 

SER  has  invented  a  unique  technology  called  SERbrainware  that  transforms  information  into 
usable  knowledge.  Our  innovative  knowledge-enabled  solutions,  powered  by  SERbrainware,  can 
find  the  knowledge-based  answers  you  need  regardless  of  file  name,  type,  format,  author,  or  file 
server. 

This  revolutionary  software  allows  you  to  protect  your  intellectual  and  knowledge-based  assets 
while  reducing  costs  and  improving  workplace  efficiencies! 

Explore  SERbrainware. 

^  ^  Download  your  FREE 

i  SERbrainware  Technical  Overview 

at  www.sersolutions.com 

Code  DM1201 


SER  Solutions,  Inc.  •  555  Herndon  Parkway  •  Herndon,  VA  20170  •  +1.703.478.9808  •  info@ser.com 

©2001  SER  Solutions,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  SERbrainware  and  the  SER  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  SER  Systems  AC.  Knowledge  changes  everything  is  a  service  mark  of  SER  Solutions,  Inc 


Put  Your  Best  Brand  Forward 


WEB  SYNERGY  Walk  into  a  Foot  Locker  store  and  there  will  be  signs  direct¬ 
ing  you  to  its  website,  www.footlocker.com.  Log  on  to  the  site  and  you'll  be  able 
to  find  the  closest  store.  Having  the  retail  stores  and  website  working  together 
this  way  is  essential  for  effective  e-branding  — establishing  a  site's  brand  identity 
by  capitalizing  on  existing  retail  store  brand  recognition.  So  says  Joseph  Tang, 
president  and  CEO  of  Guidance  Solutions,  a  Marina  Del  Ray,  Calif.-based 
e-business  development  company. 

Tang  offers  the  following  advice  to  companies  pursuing  an  e-branding  strategy: 

1.  Design  the  interface  with  the  human  element  in  mind.  Many  sites  are 
too  logic-based,  Tang  says,  designed  without  understanding  the  effects  of  emotion. 

2.  Focus  on  performance  and  scalability.  "You  could  have  the  best  brand¬ 
ing  campaign  and  the  best  interface  interaction,  but  if  the  site  doesn't  have  good 
performance,  you  can  throw  it  out  the  window,"  he  says.  Tang  cites  the  National 
Football  League's  merchandise  site,  www.nflshop.com,  as  a  good  example.  The 
site  has  the  capacity  to  accommodate  the  huge  spikes  in  activity  it  receives  on 
Sundays  during  football  season,  as  well  as  less  predictable  levels  of  activity. 

3.  Pay  attention  to  the  business  case.  Tang  says  project  leaders  must  allo¬ 
cate  their  budgets  wisely  and 
spend  the  proper  amount, 
given  the  budgets  and  goals  of 
the  company. 

Brick-and-mortar  companies 
taking  their  business  online 
need  to  tie  the  two  efforts 
together.  "One  classic  mistake 
I've  seen  companies  make  is 
that  they  don't  create  synergy 
between  online  and  offline 
branding,"  he  says. 

Guidance  customers  include 
Weider  Health  and  Fitness, 
Allied  Van  Lines  and  Foot 
Locker.  "The  power  of  brands 
like  Foot  Locker  is  tremen¬ 
dous,"  he  says.  "It  draws  their 
demographic  online." 

-Lafe  Low 
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dummy  e-mail  address  where  inter¬ 
ested  companies  can  contact  you. 
ChiefMonster  has  other  features, 
including  interview  questions  and  rec¬ 
ommended  answers,  a  place  to  sign  up 
for  Monster's  weekly  e-mail  newslet¬ 
ter  and  a  link  to  Monster.com's  mov¬ 
ing  resources.  The  Reading  Room 
offers  content  on  a  variety  of  business 
subjects  and  summaries  of  business 
books.  The  cost  is  $250  per  year,  or  $9 
for  an  individual  summary.  The 
Recruiter  Directory  is  a  service  that 
sends  resumes  out  to  selected 
recruiters  for  $99. 

»  «  ■ 

The  websites  of  executive  recruiters 
tend  to  offer  less  content  and  fewer 
job  listings  than  the  sites  mentioned 
above,  but  many  offer  useful  resources 
like  newsletters,  studies  and 
question-and-answer  sections.  Three 
examples  are  Christian  Timbers 
(www.ctnet.com),  Spencer  Stuart 
(www.spencerstuart.com)  and  A.T. 
Kearney  Executive  Search  (www 
.  executi  vesearch.  atkearney.  com ) . 

-Danielle  Dunne 


RETAIL  STORES 
WEBSITE  working  together  is 
essential  for  effective  e-branding. 
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“I  COULD  RESERVE  ANY  SUITE  I  WANT.  BUT  WITH  LEADING  HOTELS  AND  THE 

American  Express®  Card,  I’ll  be  sure  to  stay  in  a  Leading  Suite.” 


Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 
now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 


For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program"',  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 


cThe 

c JeadimfHotels 
oftheWorld 

www.lhw.com  1-800-223-6800 
/  i  / 'e  V<U//fb  / /  fabric  .  . 


Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &  Travel® — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  &  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 


® 


Cards 


*For  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &C  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  8c  Spas  program  amenities  and  suire  rates. 
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curve  TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Kathleen  S.  Carr 


THE  TERMS  WEB-ENABLED  AND  WEB-BASED  ARE 

often  used  interchangeably  to  describe  applications  that 
run  on  the  Web  or  on  Internet-based  networks  such  as 
an  intranet.  Both  can  be  accessed  with  a  Web  browser. 
However,  the  two  are  actually  quite  different.  Web-based 
applications  are  built  from  the  ground  up  to  run  over  the 
Web.  Web-enabled  applications  involve  adding  a  Web 
interface  to  traditional  applications  that  may  have  been 
created  even  before  there  was  a  Web. 


What  Are  Web 
Applications? 


What's  an  example  of  a  Web-enabled  application? 

Imagine  an  order  entry  system  that’s  been  used  by  your 
in-house  customer  service  reps  and  runs  off  a  main¬ 
frame.  Web-enabling  it  will  allow  customers  to  order 
over  the  Web,  via  a  browser.  You  still  have  the  same  old 
software  running  on  the  same  old  mainframe;  you’d  just 
have  a  new  way  to  enter  information. 

Think  of  Web-enabling  a  legacy  application  as  giving 
a  bald  man  a  toupee.  He’s  still  a  bald  man  under  the  rug, 
but  when  he’s  got  it  on,  he  looks  like  he’s  got  hair.  You 
can’t  grow  it  or  feel  confident  that  it’ll  stick  in  a  tsunami, 


-Enabled 


but  it  gets  the  job  done.  As  for  the  guy  with  the  full  head 
of  hair,  think  of  him  as  Web-based.  When  winds  shift 
and  styles  change,  that  hair  can — and  will — adapt. 

Which  should  I  use? 

Web-based  apps  have  their  functions  built  for  use  over 
the  Web.  As  a  result,  you  can  integrate  with  other  Web- 
based  applications.  Web-enabled  apps,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  separate  Web  gateways  that  integrate  with 
the  old  software.  These  gateways  don’t  allow  you  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  underlying  software.  They 
permit  you  to  use  only  specific  parts  of  the  software 
that  have  been  rewritten  to  interact  with  the  Web.  The 
limited  functionality  of  a  Web-enabled  system  can 
make  it  a  poor  investment  over  the  long  term. 

Why  are  Web-enabled  applications  used  at  all? 

Web-enabled  applications  are  often  used  within  a  com¬ 
pany  to  broaden  access  to  an  old  application  trapped 
on  a  mainframe.  By  putting  a  Web  browser  on  the  front 
end  of  an  old  application,  you  make  it  available  to  more 
employees  and  customers.  That  can  be  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive  than  completely  replacing  it  with  a  revamped  Web- 
based  system.  But  there  is  a  tradeoff.  If  the  legacy  app 
is  complex,  it  may  not  be  economically  feasible  to  build 
Web  hooks  into  more  than  its  most  basic  functions. 

What  is  the  best  use  of  my  money? 

If  you  are  looking  to  Web-enable  a  legacy  application  to 
perform  basic  processes  such  as  online  data  entry,  then 
Web-enabled  apps  are  a  cost-effective  way  to  extend  a 
specific  service  to  the  Web.  But  if  you  find  that  you  need 
to  continue  adding  Web  capabilities  to  an  application 
over  time,  it’s  probably  more  cost-effective  to  rewrite  it 
as  a  Web-based  application.  In  other  words,  don’t  kid 
yourself  about  the  allure  of  the  toupee.  HI 


Is  there  a  technology  whose  grasp  extends  beyond  your  learning  curve? 
Let  us  know,  and  we'll  explain  it.  Write  to  us  at  learning@darwinmag.com . 
Kathleen  S.  Carr  is  the  assistant  managing  editor  of  Darwin. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ALEX  NABAUM 


ENTERPRISE  INCENTIVE  MANAGEMENT  (EIM) 


PROVIDER 


Synygy  has  a  ten-year  history  of  successfully  implementing  Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM) 
software  on  time,  within  budget,  and  with  consistently  high  client  satisfaction. 

Synygy  has  helped  Sun  Microsystems,  GE  Lighting,  DuPont,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Coors  Brewing,  Siemens,  and  dozens  of 
other  Global  2000  companies  turn  their  variable  pay  plans  from  an  operational  hassle  into  a  strategic  advantage. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”— providing  a  full  spectrum  of  EIM  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to  complete  plan  management 
outsourcing— all  with  no  up-front  cost  to  purchase  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and  case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  about  The  Synygy  Guarantee  and  why 
our  success  has  made  us  the  largest  provider  of  EIM  software  and  services.  We  guarantee  that  you  too  will  be  satisfied  with  your  Synygy  EIM  solution  — or 
we’ll  give  you  your  money  back! 
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Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy  Inc.  and  Masterfile.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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"Tallan  is  different  from  other 

TECHNOLOGY  FIRMS.  THEY  GET  THE 

job  done.  Period.” 


Most  of  our  client  comments  are  equally  flattering.  Why?  We  become  deeply  involved  in  clients’ 
businesses  -  delivering  software  development,  enterprise  infrastructure,  creative  design  and 
strategic  technology  direction.  Our  highly  skilled  project  teams  are  often  considered  to  be  valued 
members  of  clients’  IT  organizations.  Plus,  we  work  smarter  by  staying  on  top  of  the  best 
new  solutions  for  e-business/e-commerce,  data  warehousing,  supply  chain,  and  vendor/service 
development.  The  result:  unmatched  client  satisfaction.  And  some  really  nice  quotes. 
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